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+: It’s dark down here. 


For the right to speak up in my town and have my 
It’s quiet down here. say and then sit down. 
It’s lonely down here For the right every night to run up the steps of my 
, : ‘ house back home and pick up and hold a son of 
é No light. Just the glow of emergency bulbs. No noise. my own. 
bY, Just the ebb and flow of air in our lungs. No talking. ae . ; 
iF B lot of thinki For his right and her right and mine to grow up, to 
iq ut a lot of thinking. work up in the same America I left behind . . . where 
H We’re ‘‘on the bottom.” there’s freedom to breathe . . . freedom to move up 
i They’re waiting for us up there. They’re listening for to new and better things . . . to look up to the skies 
us up there. For the turn of a screw, for the clang of a and recognize that in America there will always be a 
j wrench on the deck to tell their next depth bomb limitless opportunity to rise as high, to go as far as 
where to go. courage and strength and ability can take me! 
We’re waiting, too. For the sound of their engines to That’s how I remember America. 
die away or—for the gagging stink of chlorine gas Keep it that way... until I come back. 
that lets us know our hull is cracked, the batteries are , . 
" flooded and we’re going down in a bubble of air and ; . 
b oil to drown! anaes Here at Nash- Kelvinator, we’re building 2,000 h. p. 
' ee d h ‘nth ld Pratt & Whitney engines for Navy Vought Corsair 
+ Somehow, ——t it out down here in ¥ e co —~ fighters . . . making intricate Hamilton Standard pro- 
i the dark and ae ce pit A get things pellers . . . readying production lines to build Sikorsky 
straighter than I used to. I see things clear. helicopters for the Army Air Forces . . . doing our part 
I know now what this war’s about. I know what this to keep for our boys while they’re away the same Amer- 
war is being fought for. I want this war over quick— ica they've always known . .. @ land of progress and 
| and when it’s over, I want up! enterprise and equality for all. 
That’s what I’m fighting for—up! ° ° ° 
For the right to stand up in the world with my bride NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION 
by my side and her hand on my arm. Kenosha * Milwaukee * DETROIT + Grand Rapids « Lansing 
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ee eee They give their lives ; we lend our money. 
Buy More War Savings Bonds and Stamps! 
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plesome food... — 


plenty of meat 
vital to wounded 
diers fighting to regain 
gth. To help supply 
enormous quantities of 
required for our military | 
and lend-lease, produc- 
is being stepped up sub- 
fially through scientific feed- 

of poultry and livestock. 
, € meat per pound of feed is” 
ed when poultry and livestock 
plenty of vitamins.. Riboflavin, a 


a Sapp for ae and health, 
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3 a NECKLACE - 


“But brother, I ain’t no sissy. Every mother’s son of us . .« 
and daughter, too ... in the Army, Navy, Marine Corps and 
e Coast Guard, wears identification tags hung round his neck.” 


Bead Chains by the millions are being used for military identification tags. 
Large quantities of stainless steel, frozen because it was intended for uses not 
essential to the war effort, are being put to useful purpose in these tag chains. 


Bead Chain is the perfect tag chain. It is easily adjusted ... always hangs straight 
-.. and can’t kink. Made of stainless steel it is practically indestructible. The 
important knowledge gained in successfully processing this hard-to-handle metal 
will result in a better Bead Chain for peacetime uses after the war. 


BEAD CHAIN IS A MULTI-SWAGE PRODUCT 
MULTI-SWAGE is the most economical method of producing small 
metal parts to close tolerances without waste. Most electronic tube 
contacts today are made by MULTI-SWAGE. Our Research and 
Development Division will help in the engineering of post-war products. 


(READ CHAIN 


THE BEAD CHAIN MANUFACTURING CO. 


MOUNTAIN GROVE & STATE STREETS 


BRIDGEPORT 5, CONN 
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Cover—The dead Italian on the cover symbolize 
the futile climax of Mussolini’s po ang oe and 
expensive project of Creating an empire for Italy 
(see page 25). Unknown and unsung except for 
this photo by Eu n, the Italian soldier fel 
when the outer walls of his empire were crun 
bling before the British attacks. 
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LETTERS 





General Patton’s Guns 


I find upon looking closely at the cover pic 
ture of General Patton on the July 26 New- 
WEEK that he is carrying a .22-caliber Colt 
Match Target Woodsman. Does he actually 
carry this gun in action or was the pictur 
made at a time when he was doing some target 
practicing? , 

C. W. Snow, AOM 1/C 
United States Navy 
Norfolk, Va. 


The picture was taken while General Patton 
was watching some maneuvers. In actual com 
bat, General Patton does not carry a .22-caliber 
Colt Match Target Woodsman. He carries on 
and often two pearl-handled siz-shooters. 
British Radio 

In your issue of July 19 your correspondent, 
Al Newman, wrote an article on British broad- 
casting. It seemed to me that this did less than 
justice to the subject since he made no mention 
whatsoever of the fact that radio broadcasting 
has been vitally affected by the war, so thst 
the limited number of programs to choose from 
makes comparison between it and United 
States radio unsound. Immediately war broke 
out all the Regional stations were closed dow, 
but British listeners know that after the war 
they will be restored. 

I quite agree that many of the programs 
now broadcast are dull by United States 
ards, very dull, but to pick out only the dull 
ones surely was unfair. _ 

It is a pity that a magazine of the caliber of 
Newsweek should, for the sake of a laugh, 
perpetuate this notion of extreme British com 
servatism. In many .ways the British broad- 






















RAPID movement of men, munitions, 

weapons and supplies is essential to 

: victory in a mecha- 
nized war. This is a 
struggle for horse- 
power and man- 
power. 


One of the big- 
gest items in the 
Chrysler Division’s 
great war production program is 
horsepower — engines, engines and 
more engines. Chrysler marine en- 
gines in a large variety of war-time 
uses are enhancing the reputation 
that they made in civilian service. 
They are driving 
commando barges, 
landing barges, 
Personnel boats, 
patrol boats, picket 
boats and many 





Chrysler Fire Pumper 


Chrysler Marine 
Engine 


WAR PRODUCTS OF CHRYSLER DIVISION: Industrial Engines - Marine eilines 
plane Wing Panels + Anti-Aircraft Cannon Parts 
Tank Engine Assemblies - Tank Parts + Harbor Tugs - Fire Fighting Equipment 
Air Raid Sirens + Gun Boxes + Searchlight Reflectors 


Marine Tractors Navy Pontoons - 


Chrysler marine engines—stardy, powerful, reliable—are 
making geod where victery and men’s lives are the stake. 





other types of small boats used in 
Naval or Military operations. 


Regardless of the type of work 
demanded of them, Chrysler marine 
: engines are proving 

their worth—the 

natural result of 

Chrysler’s une- 

qualled engineering 

genius in design 
and high precision 
Marine in manufacture. 

on They are taking all 
kinds of punishment on the seven 
seas. Their Superfinished bearing 
surfaces insure long life, smooth per- 
formance and the 
fuel economy that 
is such an impor- 
tant factor when 
operating in foreign 
waters far from the 





THE NATIONWIDE CHRYSLER DEALER ORGANIZATION OFFERS OWNERS SERVICE FACILITIES TO MEET THEIR WAR-TIME TRANSPORTATION NEEDS 





sources of supply. In a war in which 
transportation efficiency is a larger 
and more important 
factor than ever be- 
fore in history, they 
are making good 
even beyond the 
Government’s ex- 
acting requirements. 


Not only with the 
marine type but 
with industrial, 
automobileand tank 
engines as well, the Chrysler Division 
is bringing its tremendous productive 
capacity to bear on the victory effort. 





pea has of Searchlight 
Reflector 


[ BUY U. S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS | 


























TIME SAVING 
EQUIPMENT 
FOR INDUSTRY 


CRANES and PRODUCTION EQUIPMENT for FOUNDRIES, MET 
CHEMICAL PLANTS © SERVICE EQUIPMENT for RAILROAD 






hangs 
<A PISTON RING 


“Limping home to its base with one engine shot out, 
the propeller of another shattered, a U. S. Bomber. 
bagged 11 enemy planes on the way.’’—News Item. 


In such extraordinary performance, every structural 
detail is important. To insure perfection in the metals 
for piston rings and other critical aircraft parts, 
Whiting supplies automatic moisture control systems 
for foundry cupolas. These systems provide accurate 
melting control—reduce misruns and apotlege in Cast- 
ing—and enable foundrymen to comply with strictest 
government specifications. 


While meeting wartime needs, Whiting is also devel- 
oping engineering techniques for the great industrial 
era ahead. Whiting Corporation, 15659 Lathrop Ave., 


Harvey, Ill. 





AIRCRAFT, and 
and AIRLINES 
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casting technique is far ahead of the United 
States, and shows signs in some of its programs 
of trying to develop radio broadcasting as an 
art to be taken seriously. Also, I hope your 
correspondent has not forgotten that those 
same British listeners who seem to love their 
dull programs were the first to see and enjoy 
television by their fireside in the years before 
the war, developed by the BBC. 
H. M, Horsrietp 
South Yarmouth, Mass. 


Lord Grantley 
Congratulations on your aptly chosen cap- 

tion, the “Peerless Peer”— (Newsweek, July 

12.) But why no photo? I have arrived at an 




















age when Hollywood pin-ups have only an aca- 
demic interest for me. Mayhap I could use a 
boudoir pin-up of Lord Grantley as an inspiration. 

Jack TAYLor © 

New York City 
General Aircraft’s Planes 

On page 58 of the July 12 edition, in an ar- 
ticle entitled “Uncomfortable,” you mention 
Grand Rapids Industries’ buying out the rights 
to General Aircraft Corp.’s Skyfarer. 

The facts are these: Grand Rapids Industries 
have licensed the right to manufacture planes 
using a patent on a specific type of flight held 
by General Aircraft Corp. This type of flight 
was embodied in the original Skyfarer which 
made such a sensation in the private plane 
field, and was certified by the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration as nonspinnable. The license 
which GAC has sold to Grand Rapids is not an 
exclusive license, since other manufacturers are 
also planning to build planes under a similar 
license. In the license given to Grand Rapids. 
they are permitted to use the word “Skyfarer” 
on only one model. This is the G 1-80.. This is 
the plane which General Aircraft manufactured 
prior to the war and was a two-place, 75-horse- 


power plane. 


H. B. Humphrey Co. 
Boston, Mass. 


Frank S. Curis..AN 























Two men ina loft : 
and Battleship xX 


HE OLD LOFT in Newtonville, Massa- 
chusetts, wasn’t much to look at. 


The sign on the door said DOELCAM MA- 
CHINE TOOL CO. Inside, two partners— 
Fred H. MacLeod and John Sattelmair— 


looked over their small machine shop. 


They had one employee, very little 
money, and even less business. But they 
did have a fine reputation as precision 
machinists. 


That was their first day of business, 
and America was still at peace. Today, 
the firm has 135 employees. The story of 
how this happened is a typical story of 
the big part little business and subcontract- 
ing are playing in American war produc- 
tion—a story we think every American 
ought to know. 





Frep H. MACLEOD (left) and JOHN SAT- 
TELMAIR (right) discuss their booming 
business with CLIFFORD L. PENNEY, 
“Doelcam’s” first employee. 


Some time after Doelcam was founded, 
a professor from the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology came in with a prob- 
lem. 


M.I.T. was doing some experimental 
work on a new device for the Sperry 
Gyroscope Company to give warships 
more effective protection against dive 
bombers and torpedo planes. Some of the 
parts required precision machining which 
M.LT. was not in a position to do. Could 
Doelcam help? 


Doelcam thought they could and 
shortly proved they could... proved it so 
convincingly that Sperry soon offered 
them a small subcontract. Their work on 
this job resulted in a larger subcontract. 
More employees were added and the lit- 
tle business began to grow. 


And now Battleship X comes into the 
story. Cruising off the Solomons one day 
last winter, Battleship X was attacked 
by a big flight of Japanese bombers. The 
gunners went into action. Aided by that 
little Sperry device which Doelcam helps 
produce, they blasted 32 attacking planes 
out of the skies! : 


This story of Doelcam and Battleship 
X could be the story of almost any sub- 
contractor and any American victory. 
Many thousands of small subcontractors 
are contributing to the greatest produc- 


. tion effort in history. 


(Crosley Corporation and the Water- 
bury Clock Company are also sub- 
contractors for this Sperry device 
and are now its largest manufactur- 
ers. We have used the story of Doel- 
cam because it typifies the great job 
that smaller companies are doing.) 


Without these subcontractors, from all 
parts of the country, many of America’s 
leading manufacturers of war material 





Is THIs BATTLESHIP X? Our Navy has 
never identified the ship beyond referring 
to it as “a new American battleship.” 


would be unable to fill- their orders. And 
subcontracting is but one example of the 
way all business, big and little, is work- 
ing hand in hand with the Army and 
Navy to finish this war. 


Firms that before the war had never 


known of one another’s existence are 
today voluntarily working together, help- 
ing one another with production, open- 
ing their laboratories to one another, 
pooling brains, lending patents without 
payment of royalties. 


Take the case of our Sperry companies 
—Ford Instrument Company, Sperry 
Gyroscope Company, and Vickers, Inc., 
with its Waterbury Tool Division. We are 





‘ OFFICIAL U 8. NAVY PHOTO 
JAP PLANE HITS THE DRINK (right) while 


another plunges seaward, both victims of 
deadly fire from Battleship X. 


the inventors and manufacturers of sev- 
eral hundred vital war devices—including 
hydraulic gun controls for battleships 
and anti-aircraft batteries; electronic au- 
tomatic pilots for airplanes; turrets, gun- 
sights, and bombsights for big bombers; 
electronic gyro-compasses for the Navy 
and Merchant Marine. 


Without help, we could not possibly 
turn out this equipment as fast as it is 
needed. 


2267 Subcontractors work with 
Sperry today 


We're getting help. Our 2267 subcontract- 
ors produce a substantial amount of the 
more than one billion dollars’ worth of 
war orders entrusted to us. Experts in the 
Armed Forces and the Maritime Com- 
mission have worked closely with us, 
helping us iron out any bugs in our in- 
ventions. 


In addition, many of America’s larg- 
est companies—firms such as General 
Motors, Chrysler, and International 
Business Machine—are making Sperry- 
invented products complete in their own 
plants under non-royalty patent-licens- 
ing agreements. 


The story boils down to this. Working 
together—all of us, big and little—we’re 
getting the job done, 


Sperry Corporation 


FORD INSTRUMENT COMPANY, INC. « SPERRY GYROSCOPE COMPANY, INC, 
VICKERS, INC. ¢ VICKERS, INC., Waterbury Tool Division 










































31-billion-pound appetite? 


© That’s 314 billion pounds of meat 
alone . . . meat for our Armed Forces 
. .. for a single year! It’s double 
normal peacetime per capita consump- 
tion. It’s in addition to 2% billion 


pounds a year for Lend-Lease ... 16 | 


billion for civilian use! 


America’s meat packers are engaged 
in a tremendous production battle to 
satisfy these overwhelming needs. 
Soon they will boost production to 
still greater heights as a result of 
recent research achievements in de- 
hydrating, canning, shipping of meat 
and meat products. 

It takes power plants and refriger- 
ating plants to make the meat-packing 


industry go. Hartford Steam Boiler’s 
specialized war job is to help the 
packing and other industries keep 
such equipment running. Hartford’s 
nation-wide corps of experienced engi- 
neering inspectors is constantly seek- 
ing to spot trouble—seeking to prevent 
disastrous accidents in engines, tur- 
bines, generators, boilers and other 
pressure vessels, 


In all its 77 years of engineering 
insurance, Hartford Steam Boiler has 
never enjoyed a higher pone than 
thus helping its policy- = 
holders and America 
meet today’s goals of 
war production. 





Covers: Boilers ¢ Pressure Vessels * Steam, Gas and Diese! Engines * Turbines ¢ Electrical Equipment 





THE HARTFORD STEAM BOILER INSPECTION 
AND INSURANCE COMPANY ° Hartford, Connecticut 
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+ A BLUEPRINT FOR BUILDING BETTER MEN 
Bato Pullman-Standard is building many products—vast quantities of armament— 
y Ole , f - 
ee vehicles of transportation—and the greatest of these is “Men”! 
Joesten, 
am IT 1S A THRILLING THING to build good products. tions enables this expanded management group to han- 
mpkins, It is another and vastly more stirring experience to pointto _— dle many times the load carried in 1940! 
, Men who have forged ahead, and say, “These are our finest From the titanic laboratory of America’s war produce 
handiwork!” For, let any one of this Company’s workers _ tion have emerged amazing discoveries and develop- 
y Ernst, demonstrate ability and ambition to better himself, there ments—and of them all the greatest is the very spirit 
i ree is opened to him the priceless “know-how” and — of the men who achieved them! Men in high places of 
ndowne, of his immediate superior. authority down to trainees, who have discovered what 
> ” a thrill it is to find “it can be done — or — done better 
y, Mar- * * * Men intolerant of methods that have crystallized into 
ve On that wholesome man-to-man basis is built Pullman: “gid a t Men job: Men w asa for the yao 
Standard’s continuing training program for the molding a . “eN peice le a “09 page Aaa ee ke 
of men. For twenty years the Company has sponsored a ~ pets A _ . re pid win a a ea ms 
Chief of an employe “suggestion” plan which pays well for sug- sa sis intelligent effort . fA la _ 
R.. gestions adopted — another avenue through which em- PE A  ORP RY SO: CoG 
ployes can display initiative. * * * 
_ The Company’s policy, wherever possible, is to pro- = 1 THE SERVICE OF TRANSPORTATION in the stir: 
mote from within. Classes are organized periodically ring days to come, Pullman-Standard will bring many 
a for Leaders, Supervisors, Foremen and others who can _ new and better methods, better techniques—and better men! 
ee qualify. These classes are addressed, from time to time, Men who have been tested and proved in the laboratory 
Want. by members of the Company’s management who, in of war production! Builders of railroad cars who have 
turn, attend them to listen and learn when they feel become builders of ships, tanks, aircraft assemblies, howitz- 
Batiag the need of a “refresher course”’. _ er and rifle carriages, anti-aircraft gun weldments, trench 
da, Cape, Inevitable result of that plan for building better men — mortars, shells and bombs! Men unafraid of the unknown 
postage: is a deep clan spirit, and a loyalty to the Company _and its problems, because they have already tackled them 
nagected. that permeates through even the families of Pullman- | —and mastered them! 
nO Standard workers. Get ahead?—Why, the best . _ _ 
sg of all, they'll tell you, is right at the Plant. (Gt . BUYING MORE WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
RS is system of training men for responsible posi- )\ ak Backs Up the Men Who Man the Guns 
BoMER SS 
ICKETT Sas 
Mo PULLMAN-STANDARD CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 














Chicago, Illinois... Offices in seven cities... Manufacturing plants in six cities 
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PLASTIC 


provides vaive 
protection that 


MAKES TIRES 
LAST LONGER 


Tire conservation 
starts with valve care 
— protecting valve 
cores and stems 
against elements and 
abuse— preventing 
slow leaks and 
maintaining ade- 
quate air pressure. - 


LACEY-WEBBER 


We Peaéte 
TIRE VALVE CAPS 


more than replace metal—they actually 
provide t, more complete and more 
dependable valve protection because the 
valve stem seats tightly into the plastic itself. 
This exclusive feature eliminates all need for 
elusive, easily-lost washers! 


1 One piece — self-seat- 
ing without washers. 


pros tages neg 


Knurled —for firm 
gtip and application. 


Thread -finder — for 
quick, easy threading. 


NON-CORROSIVE 


_ Plastic is heat-resistant and unaffected by 


water or salt solution —thus plastic valve 
caps cannot corrode or become rusted to 
the valve stem. They are rugged and durable 
and the precision-moulded plastic threads 
do not “cross” or “‘stick.”’ Help your tires 
to last ri a a set of Lacey- Webber 
All-Plastic Tire Valve Caps on your car today. 


ONE SIZE FITS ALL 


AT DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
—or, send 25c in coin for 
tube of 5 caps, postpaid. 


7 
LACEY-WEBBER CO. 


KALAMAZOO ° MICHIGAN 


AUTOMOTIVE AND SCIENTIFIC 
APPARATUS AND PLASTIC MOLDING 
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International 
Bulkeley toasted his sons 


Births: One chubby, wailing Tons, male, 
weight, 8 pounds 5 ounces, to Mr. AND 
Mrs. Francuot Tong, in Hollywood, July 
29... for Lt. Comor. Joun D. BULKELEY, 
PT boat commander and hero of the Pa- 
cific, a half-brother, in Bayonne, N.J., 
July 29. Their father, 76-year-old Frep- 
ERICK BULKELEY, who has been rejected 
for service in two wars as too old, said: 
“I don’t feel a day over 18.” The mother, 
Bulkeley’s second wife, is 42 .. . A daugh- 
ter to Mr. anp Mrs. T. L. Soona, in 
Washington, July 29. Soong is a brother 


of Mme. Chiang Kai-shek. 


Birthdays: Henry 

Forp, 80 on July 30, 

celebrated at Dear- 

born, Mich. He was 

given a 150-pound 

birthday cake. He 

talked at length on 

success (“The main 

thing is to keep go- 

ing”) and money 

ets Se saves — 
perme gee exchanging s 
and is. no for 
Ford was 80 anything in a 
Bootn Tarkincton and Musso ini,_ re- 
spectively 74 and 60 on July 29. “Musso- 
lini appears to have retired,” said Tark- 
ington, in Maine, “but I’m still at it.” 


Official: Preauer Trirunovicn of the 
Yugoslav government-in-exile formally 
announced in London on July $0 the en- 
gagement of Kina Peter II of Yugoslavia, 
19, to 22-year-old Princess ALEXANDRA 
of Greece. They had been unofficially en- 
gaged for more than a year, but Peter’s 
earlier request for 
(Newsweek, June 7) was rejected. The 
Cabinet has since been reorganized. 


Memory: When the book “Holland’s 
Glory” was published in October 1940, it 
enjoyed what is in the Netherlands a 
phenomenal sales boom—180,000 copies— 
in its first five months. Puzzled German 
occupation authorities finally realized that 
it was a piece of anti-Nazi propaganda, 
banned the book, and condemned the au- 
thor, 29-year-old Jan De Hartos, to 
death. Last Tuesday De Hartog turned 
up in London, limping from a bullet in his 


Cabinet approval . 


leg. Disguised as an old woman, he had 
hidden for more than a year, writing six 
novelettes and two plays. Then he escaped 
to England, without his manuscripts. “] 
knew I couldn’t bring them out,” he ex. 
plained, “so I memorized them. About 60, 
000 words, I guess.” 


Marriage: T. O. Tuacxrey, 41, editor 
and general manager of New York’s tab- 
loid evening newspaper The New York 
Post, married his boss, Mrs. Dororay 
Scuirr Backer, 40, publisher and owner, 
July 29. Both had been married and di- 
vorced? 


Fine: Lavy Astor, 
small, American-born 
member of the British 
Parliament, not noted 
for her chic, was sum- 
moned to Bow Street - 
in London on July 30 
and fined $240 for try- 
ing to violate wartime 
ration rules by asking 

a friend to fly her 
some clothes from 
America. She said: “I - 
had no idea I was doing anything wrong.” 
The magistrate remarked: “It is very 
astonishing . . . that an important men- 
ber of the House of Commons should be 
so completely ignorant.” 


International 


Lady Astor 


Animal Week: Part, the draft-proof as- 
sistant barkeep at F. G. Mitchell’s tavern 
in Mercuryville, Calif., walks most of the 
time on all fours. He 
startles an occasional 
bibulous customer 
because he looks so 
much like a_ deer, 
which he is 

Brownlirz, an ordi- 
narily well-mannered 
workhorse, -took a dis- 
like to the junk deal- 
er to whom his own- 
er, Arnold Montele- 
one of New York, 
had rented him on 
July 26. He wrecked 
the junk wagon, 
knocked over a fruit 


International 
Deer tends bar 


N.Y. Daily News 
Brownie liked it there 





The self-sealing gas tank 


that was and wasn’t 


HESE SELF-SEALING fuel tanks for 
aircraft were made of a secret rubber 
composition. 

When hit and pierced by a bullet, the 
composition quickly flowed together and 
sealed the ‘holes. 

This was a major triumph of science. 
“But now,” said the plane designers of 
the Army Air Forces, “‘let’s put metal 
around these self-sealing gas tanks, just 
as they'll be in the wings of a combat 
plane.” 

And when they did, a strange condi- 
tion arose. The tanks weren’t always 
self-sealing! Here’s what was happening. 


“Flowering” Metal 


When a bullet passed through the metal 
surrounding the tanks, it caused the 
metal to “flower out” on the inside. 
The metal, therefore, “flowered” into 
the rubber gas tank. The jagged pieces 
of the “flower” acted as hooks and pre- 


vented the rubber from flowing together 
and sealing the holes in the tank. 

To remedy this trouble and give pilot 
and plane a better fighting chance, the 
Army Air Forces had to find a material 
to place between the metal and the tank, 
where the aircraft design required it. 

This material had to be enormously 
strong, extremely light, and, unlike any 
metal, it must not “flower out” when 
hit by bullets. 


Glass Helps Do It 


The search was a long and exhaustive 
one. The Army Air Forces finally ended 
up, not with one material, but two...a 
new synthetic plastic rein- 
forced with a new basic 
material of glass! 

This glass is different 
from the glass in windows. 
Itisglass inthe formof cloth. 

This glass cloth and 


plastic combination resulted in an extra- 
ordinary new type of material. It did 
not “flower out.” Was extremely light; 
in fact, for its weight, it was many times 
stronger than steel. 


Glass textiles are one form of Fiber- 
glas,* a new basic material proved and 
developed for many uses a few years 
before the present war began. 


In all branches of the armed services, 
you find examples like this, where de- 
termined engineers are using the newest 
ideas, most advanced materials and 
methods to build better fighting equip- 
ment than our foes. 


That is why every one of us at Fiber- 
glas is doing his bit to help 24-hour pro- 
duction—so that the Army and Navy 
can depend on Fiberglas for steadily in- 
creased production to meet their many — 
requirements. Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corporation, Toledo, O. Fiberglas Canada, 
Ltd ., Oshawa, Ont. 


FipeRGLAs 


OT. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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“Sriends 
sent Mowers i 


« but we sent him a check, be- 
cause he had the foresight to , 
realize that loss of income, 
coupled with doctors’, nurses’ 
and hospital bills could well 
be the most serious injury he 
would suffer from an accident. 


You may not be able to avoid 
accidental injury, but finan- 
cial injury can be avoided with 
proper accident insurance. 


The Fidelity & Casualty Com- 
pany agent can provide you 
with accident insurance suited 
in coverage and cost to your 
particular needs. Consult him. 


helidelity and (asnalty (Ere 


A Member Company of 
THE AMERICA FORE INSURANCE AND INDEMNITY GROUP 


BERNARD M. CULVER FRANK A. CHRISTENSEN 
President Vice President 





Insure through an 
America Fore Agent 


which includes the following companies 


THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE CO. 
NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
FIRST AMERICAN FIRE INSURANGE CO. 


FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
MARYLAND INSURANCE CO. 
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stand, dove into the basement of a nearby 
building, and hid until he was forcibly re. 
moved by means of pulleys and a greased 
slide. 


Global Alphabet: Former Sen. Rozzar 
L. Owen of Oklahoma, 87 years old and 
blind, appeared in Washington with a sys. 


Owen and his globalphabet 


tem of 41 shorthandish-looking hooks and 
wiggles with which he hopes to break down 
world language barriers and through which 
“I can teach any reasonable intelligent man 
Chinese in two months.” 


Promotion: Auvexanper A. VANDEGRIF?, 
56, who led the Marines at Guadalcanal, 
was promoted on July 30 to be lieutenant 
general, commanding the First Marine 
Amphibious Corps. He is the second Ma- 
rine ever to attain this rank. The first was 
Lt. Gen. Thomas Holcomb, Commandant 
of Marines. 


Lady Clipper: 
The prevalence of 
extremely short hair 
among officers and 
men at Lowry Field, 
Colo., was explained 
last week. when it 
was revealed that the 
GLI. haircutter is 22- 
year-old Witpa Bax- 
ER, a pretty redhead 
from Denver. She is 
believed to be the 
first female barber. hired by the Army. 
She took the job because she thought it 
“patriotic” to do something for soldiers. — 








Barber Baker 


Deaths: Mrs. Pam Wmx, 81, mother- 
in-law of Wendell L. Willkie; in Rushville, 
Ind., July 29 . . . Bishop Ernest Lynn 
Waporr, 67, resident Bishop of the Chi- 
cago area of the Methodist Church; m 
Alexandria Bay, N. Y., July 27. His war- 
relief-fund campaigns in the last two years 
raised almost $1,000,000 . . . Lin Sen, 76, 
President of China since 1932. As titular 
head of the Chinese Government he 

no political power, but his benign figure 
had served well as a symbol of national 
unity through China’s long, hard war with 
the Japanese. i 
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They work together better... ae the valley From the hovering scout plane 
because they can talk together Of ceat ee 
The enemy tanks... But the shooting . . . 


: Trapped in the gorge 
ee ene Outranged by the tank destroyers , 
Unaware that This marauding land fleet 
The self-propelled 155’s Will prowl no more. 
Have out-maneuvered them peas io 
And lie in ambush ... Today modern radio equipment 
Designed and manufactured 
Overhead By L.T.&T. associate companies 
sonal Is helping Uncle Sam’s fighting forces 

Me wg nee ao on ies 
Waiting for the kill... nary ail somin e 

: Tomorrow the broad experience 
Suddenly it comes! Of LT.&T. 


* # es 


A lone plane circles 


In the field of communications 
A few words Will help men build 
Flash A better world 


Intennationac Tecepaene ane Teveerara Conperation 67 Broad St., New York, N. Y. 


_ Manufacturing Associate: | 
[ ; & FEDERAL TELEPHONE AND RADIO CORPORATION | 








THE STORY OF STEEL 


FROM FURNACE TO FIRING LINE 
1S TOLD BY 


“FACTS-IN-FIGURES” 


2s 











In a steel mill, Control by Count begins with the 
ore-cars which are tallied by a Veeder-Root Mag- 
netic Counter, as they unload on top of the fur- 
naces. Ingots are counted as they enter the bloom- 
ing mill and again counters are used as the steel 
enters the rolls where space between rolls must be 
accurately maintained. This space is visualized 
for the operator by motorized counters that read 
in thousandths of an inch, and help him to control 
|  steel-thickness. Here, too, the white-hot ingots 

‘H\ are counted by their own light which actuates a 
t {ome sensitive electric tube. 








Veeder-Root Counting Devices are also used to 
measure the number of feet of production of struc- 
tural shapes...the length of any defects in 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
News and What’s to be Expected 
in Tomorrow’s 





Capital Straws 


A good part of U.S. advanced bomber 
and fighter training is now in night work, 
and the necessary adjustments have been 
made on several types of planes; the P-38 
Lightning is already being used as a night 
fighter in North Africa . . . Selective Serv- 
ice has the evidence and Federal officials 
are ready to crack down on a score of doc- 
tors in the East who, for money, have cer- 
tified men appearing for draft-board phys- 
ical examinations as unfit for military 
duty .. . Maxwell Hamilton, who’s a Far 
East expert, has arrived in Moscow as 
No. 2 man in the U.S. Embassy .. . In- 
cidentally, a State Department report on 
the Free German National Committee in 
Moscow may be made the basis of a re- 
quest to the Kremlin for clarification of 
the Committee’s status. 


Anti-Sub Success 


_ Washington stiflhas its fingers crossed 

about the success of the anti-submarine 
campaign. Actually, few dared hope that 
control would be obtained so soon. A few 
months ago, submarine wolf packs were 
proving so deadly that some seamen were 
asking that the convoy system be aban- 
doned and each ship be allowed to travel 
alone and “take its own chances.” Much 
of the credit for the tactics which led to 
the defeat of the pack technique-is given 
to Sir Perey Noble, head of the British 
Admiralty delegation to Washington. In- 
cidentally, Allied sources don’t believe the 
U-boats have been withdrawn to protect 
against invasion. They believe it largely 
due to crew morale, lowered by losses, 
but they’re preparing against a last des- 
perate sub campaign. 


UNRRA Acceptance 


Despite original objections by the Neth- 
erlands and other of the smaller coun- 
tries, it now appears that the draft agree- 
ment for a United Nations Relief and 
Rehabilitation Administration will be ac- 
cepted in just about its present form. 
Brazil has led the way by endorsing the 
draft and is expected to be followed by 
at least the other Latin American na- 
tions. The Dutch objected to the central 
committee setup, composed of the four 
major powers, but Washington has argued 
that the agency should be flexible to meet 


changing conditions and not bound by 
commitments. The first UNRRA confer- 
ence isn’t slated to take place now until 
October and probably will be held at Hot 
Springs, Va., or Atlantic City. 


National Notes 

Because they claim pay-as-you-go tax 
deduction, added to pension, War Bond, 
and other deductions, doesn’t leave them 
enough to live on, literally scores of lower- 
paid civil-service workers in Washington 
are resigning . . . One State Department 
official, irked by OWI claims that depart- 
ment officers weren’t available the Sunday 
of Mussolini’s fall, recalls that OWI’s New 


_York office once reached him at his home 


at 2:30 a.m. to inquire: “What are the 
Four Freedoms?” . . . Former OPA deputy 
administrator Galbraith’s next job may be 
in the Lend-Lease Administration. 


BEW Changes 


Though the BEW, now part of the 
OEW alone came through Congress with 
its appropriation intact, the agency hasn’t 
been entirely free from criticism. Busi- 
nessmen, particularly importers, complain 
about its practice of occasionally buying 
above market price and of its “interfer- 
ence” with normal business practices. Leo 
Crowley, OEW chief, isn’t saying anything 
publicly, but he plans at least a few per- 
sonnel changes soon and probably some 
policy changes later. Insiders say it’s safe 
to assume that one of the changes will be 
to give previously established importers a 
better chance to participate in operations. 
Over all, however, Crowley is said to be- 
lieve that BEW operations had been ef- 
ficient and successful. 


Willing Workers 


Among the most willing workers for the 
U.S. Army in North Africa are some 3,000 
former political prisoners released from 
Sahara work camps under General Gi- 
raud’s May amnesty order. They rushed 
north as fast as the Trans-Sahara railroad 
could carry them and are now employed 
in civilian capacities in Algiers, Oran, and 
other coastal cities. Some intellectuals are 
working for the Psychological Warfare 
Service, mechanics at truck and tank as- 
sembly depots, laborers on roads and 
docks. They credit the American Army 
for the release and are anxious to show 
their appreciation. 


AMGOT Etymology 


The question of whether the Allies would 
abandon use of the abbreviation AMGOT 


(for Allied Military Government of Occu- 
(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


pied Territory) remained unresolved. It 
all started when a Washington correspond- 
ent wrote a not entirely accurate story to 
the effect that the word AMGOT had an 
obscene meaning in the Turkish language. 
Actually, “am” and “got” in Turkish mean 
respectively the male and female genital 
organs, but AMGOT as one word has no 
significance. However, military men in 
Washington, apparently unaware of the 
Turkish facts of life, seem to be convinced 
that AMGOT is “some kind of vulgar 
Turkish word.” Some of them favor chang- 
ing the abbreviation but say the decision 
is up to General Eisenhower and that he 
has been too busy with the war to bother 
about it. 


Food Committee Plans 


Concrete steps toward formation of a 
permanent United Nations Food and 
Agriculture Committee are now being tak- 
en. But don’t expect news soon on the 
activities of the Interim Committee under 
the chairmanship of L. B. Pearson, Min- 
ister-Counselor at the Canadian Legation. 
Its purpose is simply (1) to draw up a 
generalized statement of objectives to be 
submitted to the cooperating nations, (2) 
to work out the organization of the United 
Nations group as a permanent, functioning 
body, and (3) to study technical subjects 
and offer recommendations. Difficulty in 
getting necessary information from par- 
ticipating countries, plus a scarcity in 
Washington of qualified persons for its 
staff, will slow the Interim Committee’s 
work. 


Political Straws . 


Administration officials are sounding out 
possible successors to Milton Eisenhower, 
assistant OWI chief and brother of the 
general, whose resignation takes effect 
soon ... Failure of the Capitol air-condi- 
tioning equipment, which revealed it 
hadn’t been shipped to a war plant as 
were systems from other Washington 
buildings, brought congressmen some caus- 
tic letters from constituents . . . Daniel 
Hoan, Socialist Mayor of Milwaukee for 
24 years, is expected to turn Republican 
and seek the Senate seat of Alexander 
Wiley. 





Trends Abroad 


Watch for signs soon of new German 
soundings for peace, both with Russia and 
the western Allies, though they'll probably 
be better planned and less obvious than 
previous “feelers” . . . Though last week’s 
raids set new records, military men say 
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present plans call for the bombing of 
Germany on an even greater scale during 
August . . . When the figures are released, 
it will be revealed that the British Eighth 
Army suffered relatively heavy casualties 
before Catania . . . Diplomatic circles ex- 
pect some kind of change in the Spanish 
Government designed to give it a more 
pro-Ally complexion; Mussolini’s fall shook 
Spain. 


Canadian Notes 


Canadians, generally, were surprised and 
pleased to note the almost complete ab- 
sence of comment from French Canada 
(almost 90% Roman Catholic) on the 
bombing of Rome . . . One reason for the 
recurrent rumors that the Rudolf Hess is 
in Canada: Several of the German pris- 
oners interned there are named Rudolph 
Hess, a fairly common name in Germany 
... A confidential official “public opinion 
poll” shows that the participation of 
Canadian soldiers in the Sicily campaign 
has brought a major boost in home morale. 


Swedes and Invasion 


High Swedish sources insist that the re- 
cent issuance of an “invasion handbook” 
for civilians shouldn’t be interpreted as in- 
dicating increased fears of a German in- 
vasion They say it stems from the efforts 
of younger army officers, recently ap- 
pointed to the high command, to bring de- 
fense preparations up to date. The hand- 
book, among other things, tells civilians 
to stay at honie, defend themselves, and 
ignore any orders to cease resistance re- 
gardless of source. It was issued before the 
collapse of Italian Fascism, however, and 
also before Stockholm moves to stop the 
transit of German troops to and from 
Norway—a step that can be expected any 
day now. 


Canadian Price Control 


Canada now has under study important 
extensions of its price-control system. Ac- 
tion will probably come within a matter 
of weeks. At present, fruits, vegetables, 
some meats, and other seasonal foodstuffs 
are not under a ceiling although they con- 
stitute an important part of the. average 
diet. Consequently, prices have soared but 
are not reflected in the cost-of-living index 
since such items are not included. In re- 
sponse to consumer protests, a plan is now 
being considered which would place all 
food products not imported: under price 
control, with subsidies instituted where 
necessary. Neither the Wartime Prices and 
Trade Board nor the average Canadian 
consumer has been impressed with the 
U.S. Congress’s arguments against sub- 
sidies, regarded as the keystone of the 
Canadian price-control system. 


Zoot Suit Specific 


A promotion scheme for a new skit by 
Roberto Soto, famous Mexican comedian, 
is unexpectedly proving an excellent spe- 


- Was 


cific for the Mexican public’s irritation 
over the Los Angeles zoot-suit riots. To 
advertise Soto’s skit at a local theater, one 
of Mexico City’s larger shops placed in 
its show window a wax likeness of him 
dressed in the most extreme of zoot suits. 
Some Americans were at first worried 
about the possible effect of the display, 
but almost every Mexican who saw the 
outlandish costume began to laugh. One 
overheard remarking “anybody 
dressed like that ought to have a sock on 
the jaw.” 


Foreign Notes 


Don’t be surprised if Admiral Robert 
turns up in France soon. When he left 
Martinique, the U.S. promised him trans- 
port anywhere and he has expressed a de- 
sire to return to France via Portugal . . . 
Reports of bank runs in Italy haven’t been 
confirmed yet, but the news of Mussolini’s 


departure brought runs on two Italian | 


banks in Ankara . . . Nazi abandonment 
of the total mobilization scheme, which 
threatened to wipe .out the middle class. 
is regarded as significant by most students 
of modern Germany; they can’t remember 
a similar Nazi retreat before public opinion 

. Last week was marked by food riots 
in Portugal and by the most lavish war- 
time party in Lisbon’s history—featuring 
roast whole boars, stuffed peacocks, etce.— 
given by the new Brazilian Ambassador 
for 700 guests. 





Milk Rationing Dodges 


a needn’t worry about any 
sudden imposition of milk rationing. Offi- 
cials admit that it may eventually prove 
necessary in shortage areas, but a number 
of stopgaps would be tried first. One would 
be a campaign to discourage the use of 
milk as much as possible. Another would 
impose much tighter restrictions—perhaps 
even a flat ban—on the manufacture of ice 
cream and other products using fresh milk 
in the district where the scarcity existed. 
And, if necessary, the scope of these re- 
strictions would be extended over an even 
wider area in an attempt to get equalized 
distribution of available milk. Rationing 
would be the last resort. 


Reconverted Conversion 


Industrial alcoho) producers (as distin- 
guished from war-converted distillers) are 
unhappy over their prospects. The industry 
currently has most of its plants converted 
to the use of grain as a raw material. 
necessary because the shipping shortage 
early in the war sharply cut imports of 
sugar and molasses. But now, with some 
ships available and grain needed for food, 
most of them face the prospect of con- 
verting back to the use of sugar and 
molasses, plentiful in the Dominican Re- 
public, .Jamaica, and Puerto Rico. And, 
with the grain situation getting tighter. 
they fear they will be cut off from grain 





supplies before arrangements can be com- 
pleted to obtain and handle sugar and 
molasses again. 


Business Footnotes 


Several chemical manufacturers who en- 
gaged in costly research and built plants 
to produce synthetic resin substitutes 
usable for raincoats, etc., now fear low- 
cost synthetic rubber will take over their 
postwar markets . . . Although stories are 
plentiful about Army E awards, actually 
less than 3% of the plants producing war 
materials have been awarded the insignia 
. .. London war optimism straw: Wimble- 
don Lawn Tennis Club debentures, which 
carry box-seat rights, have perked up late- 
ly; matches have been suspended for the 
duration. 





Miscellany 


A plan exists to form a 115-man sym- 
phony orchestra from members of the 
armed forces which, under the direction of 
Leopold Stokowski, would tour the Amer- 
icas. but all the obstacles haven’t been 
cleared yet . .. Add book booms: Popular- 
priced encyclopedias, dictionaries, and at- 
lases are selling at a surprising rate; sales 
of one encyclopedia are up 300% over a 
year ago . . . The Sperry Gyroscope Co., 
one of the original sponsors of “Lunchtime 
Follies” (skits and entertainment by pro- 
fessionals as a morale booster) , will substi- 
tute music by Muzak. 


Movie Lines 


Movie executives expect the Army to 
lend Capts. Clark Gable and James Stew- 
art for a U.S. Army Air Forces picture 
to be made in Hollywood and at a British 
base under the direction of Maj. William 
Wyler . . . Animals, always popular in 
films, move up to starring roles in several 
pictures, including “My Friend Flicka,” 
“National Velvet,” and “Lassie, Come 
Home” . . . M-G-M’s “America,” the King 
Vidor epic of industrial United States, is 
expected to approach “For Whom the Bell 
Tolls” in length, probably totaling seven- 
teen reels when edited down from the 
present 21 . . . Charlie Chaplin’s first wife, 
Mildred Harris, will start her film come- 
back in the Preston Sturges patare, “Hail 
the Conquering Hero.” 


What’s Happened To—? 


Capt. Antoine de Saint-Exupery, French 
aviator and author of the best sellers 
“Flight to Arras” and “Wind, Sand and 
Stars,” has rejoined the aviation group 
with which he fought in France in 1940, 
and is now fighting with the American 
Army in North Africa . . . Peter de Paolo, 


pioneer auto-racing driver and winner of 
the 1925 Indianapolis 500-mile race, is now _ 
a major in the U.S. Army Air Forces. 
Pressed for an opinion, he says he thinks 
auto racing will continue as a big sport 
after the war, despite aviation’s advances. 














ANY PEOPLE SEEM SURPRISED to learn that 
hotels, just like their own households, 
also come under point rationing. 


As a matter of fact the Hotel Pennsylvania 
chef is alloted no more per person of the 
rationed foods for his thousands of hungry 


The Statler Hotel in New York 


Hotel — 


PENNSYLVANIA 


JAMES H. McCABE, General Manager 
Opposite Pennsylvania Station 
- ROOMS AS LOW AS $3.85 
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guests than a housewife receives for her family. 


The Hotel Pennsylvania chef and the 
housewife have a common problem— 
making the most of the foods available. 


But we are not complaining! 


Far from it—for we realize only too well that 
rationing is simply sharing. When you dine in 
one of the Hotel Pennsylvania dining rooms, 
you may not find just the dish you had hoped 
for. You will find a mighty appetizing assort- 
ment of delicious dishes prepared by chefs 
who consider food rationing a challenge to 
their skill and ingenuity. 


One thing you won't find at Hotel Penn- 
sylvania—and that is black-market food... 


When top-quality provisions are not available 
in the legitimate markets, we will adopt the 
simple expedient of omitting them from the 
menu. We are sure our guests will go along 
with us in this matter. 
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War-production goals set up for this year cannot be attained, 
it is now admitted privately around the War Production Board. 
It is deemed impossible to step up production enough in the re- 
maining months of the year to overcome the earlier lag. 


Aircraft output probably will wind up about 20% below the 
goal, it is thought, on the basis of the present rate of increase. 
Efforts are now being made to needle the aircraft makers into 
faster production. 


Overconfidence in a quick Allied victory, which affects civilian 
and military production people alike, is one important cause. But 
there are others, too. One of these is the fact that goals were 
deliberately set high by Donald Nelson in the belief that more 
production could thus be attained. 


The OPA’s new general manager, Chester Bowles, is making 
a good impression in Washington. But whether he or anyone else 
can pull that agency together again is far from a certainty. 


Bowles’s approach to OPA’s problem is that of an advertising 
man. He thinks the price agency has fallen down because it 
failed to sell the public on the necessity for its actions. 


The next headache for OPA is the growing criticism of its new 
rollback program by business. This new policy, not yet an- 
nounced publicly, is to roll back prices wherever possible with- 
out subsidies. That means cutting into profits to reduce prices. 


Vitamin manufacturers were first on the list. They were called 

in last week and told that the prices of their products must be cut 

20%. The order was issued after an OPA study showed that vita- 
inin profits this year are running about 20% ahead of 1942. 


Other possible candidates for unsubsidized rollbacks: feeds, 
whisky, wine, tobacco, knit fabrics, officers’ uniforms and other 
military textiles, women’s underwear, work clothes, aircraft ply- 
wood, conversion grates, radio and automobile repair parts, cot- 
ton linters, laminated plastics, household medicines, truck tires, 
synthetic-rubber articles, and used firearms. 


The old question of whether OPA is to be used as a profit- 
limiting agency as well as a price and rationing organization en- 
ters into the fight that is brewing, since the rollbacks are to be 
based on profit studies. 


The cost-of-living index probably won’t be greatly affected by 
these rollbacks, but they will make some difference. The task of 
reducing the index to the September 1942 stabilization period 
awaits the President’s food-price plan. 


War developments in the next few weeks will have an impor- 
tant bearing on supplies for the home front this fall and winter. 


Coal for Sicily and Italy, which produce little, may take a chunk 
out of America’s none too plentiful supply. Britain has already 
made plans to reduce coal consumption in order to send fuel to 
conquered territory. tue 


Grain will be needed in considerable quantity, for a time at 
least, to feed liberated populations. This will cut into our already 


dwindling feed supplies. Even greater drains would develop 
through capitulation of Balkan countries, an outside possibility, 


A minimum diet of 2,000 calories a day, mostly breadstuffs, is 
planned for people of conquered territories. This will be con- 
tinued until they begin to harvest their own crops. Some wheat 
will be supplied this year by the North African crop, but most 
will have to come from the United States. 


The United States sugar outlook is complicated by uncer- 
tainty of foreign needs as well as the feed-grain pinch. Many al- 
cohol makers will have to shift over from grain to sugar and mo- 
lasses alcohol (see Periscope). This will require ships which 
might otherwise be used to bring sugar to the mainland from 
island plantations. 

The manpower situation is entering a new and climactic phase. 
By September, according to War Manpower Commission experts, 
the nation will be scraping the bottom of the barrel for work- 
men, By then some 10,000,000 men will be in the armed forces, 
the vacation workers will be going back to school, and the labor 
market will have absorbed about all of the readily available re- 
placements. 


WMC policies are being restudied in the light of the expected 
pinch. Many policies will be revised or tightened up, but changes 
will be made gradually. 


se 
National Service legislation to give the government authority 
to draft labor will come in for more and more discussion during 
this period. There are some signs that the Administration might 
back such a bill now if it could be shown that it would ease the 
forthcoming crisis. 


Prisoners of war may be used in industry, but the subject is 
now a hot potato. Organized labor is insisting that free prison 
labor should not be used to compete with hired workers. That 
means that the going labor rate must be paid by the employer. 


Prentiss Brown is fighting mad at William Green and Philip 
Murray for taking labor’s squawks about his administration of 
the OPA to the President. He wanted to retaliate by releasing 
an OPA study showing that real wages—that is wages in relation 
to what they'll buy—have increased sharply since the start of the 
war, but advisers persuaded him to hold it as future ammunition. 


The OPA study shows that the real earnings of nonagricultural 
employes have increased 13.9% since August 1939. Of this group, 
factory workers had the biggest increase, 41.4%. 


Fics President Wallace cannot be written off the 1944 ticket 
despite his apparent abandonment by F.D.R. He’s becoming in- 
creasingly the fair-haired boy of the liberals in organized labor. 


The Detroit speech was the opening gun of a CIO campaign 
designed to promote Wallace’s renomination. CIO President 
Murray is supporting the move, and more such public appear- 
ances can be expected. 


Labor’s support of Wallace stems from its growing awareness 
of the increasing conservatism of the Administration. The New 
Dealers are more and more being shoved into the background 
while such semi-conservatives as Byrnes, Vinson, and Marvin 
Jones run the home front. — 


The tea situation is getting better. Deliveries to retailers prob- 
ably will be increased as a result of the improving import posi- 
tion. - 
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BRASS Salutes one of its Greatest Users 


..- the pilot who shot down Admiral Yamamoto 
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First Stirrings of a Nation 


in Rebirth Shake All Italy | 


Long Silent People Riot 
and Clamor for Prompt Peace 
as Duce’s Fascists Vanish 


For the first time since the start of this 
war the curtains were flung back last week 
on at least a part of that seething and 
stricken Europe that through the weary 
years has been held in thralldom by the 
Germans. What was happening in Italy was 
something like a painful rebirth of a nation. 
The forces that were thrown up by the col- 
lapse of the Fascist power and the shape 
in which they molded Italy were 
in many ways more significant for 
the future than any military ad- 
vantage accruing to the Allies. 
For while the Allies come as lib- 
erators they do not know what 
they are liberating. Europe has 
too long been cut off from its cul- 
tural traditions and its normal 
national friendships. That is why 
the drama of the fall of Mussolini 
and the first stirrings of a new 
Italy were pregnant with such 
deep meaning. 


Exit Fascism: The exit of 
the Duce was not impressive even 
by the maudlin traditions of 
Italian opera and politics. The big 
scene came at a ten-hour meeting 
of the Fascist Grand Council on 
the night of July 24. Mussolini 
had presented Hitler’s proposals 
for abandoning most of Italy to 
the Allies. The members of the 
Grand Council, the Duce’s own 
creation, suddenly became Ital- 
ians first and Fascists second. In 
the fierce debate which followed 
first one, then another, of Musso- 
lini’s henchmen dropped away. 
Even the Duce’s threat to read 
the records of “malfeasance” of 
the Council members failed to 
stem the tide. The resignation of 
Mussolini was called for. 

If it had been Hitler, that prob- - 


ably would have been the signal for his dis- 
appearance in a thunderclap of Wagnerian 
drama. The Duce was an Italian to the 
last. Instead of going to the palace the next 
day to present his resignation to the King, 
he went to a farmers’ gathering and gave 
out prizes. On the intervention of Dino 
Grandi, former Foreign Minister and once 
Mussolini’s bitter rival, Mussolini was or- 
dered to the royal palace. There, in spite of 
his protests, he was dismissed by the King. 

Next, he was reported held at villas on 
the coast and at Braschi Fortress outside 
Rome. Wherever he was, Hitler didn’t for- 
get him. On the Duce’s birthday, July 29, 
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Roman Holiday: They came not to praise the Duce 


the Fiihrer sent him a complete set of the 
works of Friedrich Nietzsche, the great ex- 
ponent of dangerous living. Meanwhile, 
the United States, Britain and Russia offi- 
cially warned neutral states not to give 
asylum to war criminals such as Mussolini. 

As Mussolini went, so went his onetime 
deputies—apparently even the ones who 
had opposed him at the last meeting of the 
Grand Council. Most of the leading lights 
in the Fascist galaxy were reported under 
arrest or detention—Dino Grandi, Carlo 
Scorza, Fascist Party Secretary, Roberto 
Farinacci, former secretary, Gen. Emilio de 
Bono, would-be conqueror of Ethiopia. 
Count Galeazzo Ciano, the Duce’s son-in- 
law, ended his precocious, cynical career by 
resigning as Ambassador to the Vatican. 
Mussolini’s daughter, Edda, who married 
Ciano and whose licentiousness borders on 
nymphomania, was placed under guard in 
her villa. 

With the heads gone, the rank and file of 
the Fascist party melted away for the most 
part. There were a few exceptions. A little 
group of Fascists barricaded themselves in 
the Pupolo d'Italia building in Milan and 
held out for nearly a week before 
they surrendered under a_ police 
tear-gas barrage. But generally, 
Fascism simply vanished like a 
long nightmare. 


Enter Confusion: It was 
the Italian people as a whole who 
awoke from the nightmare. With 
the longest continuous cultural 
tradition in the western world, the 
Italians had accepted Fascism 
with skepticism and a good deal 
of cynicism. But perhaps they 
were not as cynical as_ they 
thought, for the relief that swept 
through Italy on the Sunday 
night of Mussolini’s resignation 
was heartfelt and moving. 

The scenes that were enacted 
that night were almost without a 
parallel in modern history. The 
Rome correspondent of the Stock- 
holms-Tidningen sent one of the 
few eyewitness descriptions: “In 
a few minutes the dark streets 
were crowded with people, many 
of them dressed only in pajamas, 
and the entire Italian people gave 
itself over to some sort of intoxi- 
cation, lasting all night and 
throughout Monday. 

“Everywhere in the city one 
saw Italian Tricolors waving from 
trucks racing up and down the 
streets . . . Political songs not 
heard for twenty years were sung 
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Count Ciano resigned as Italian 


again, and here and there huge bonfires 
in the streets were fed with furniture and 
propaganda literature seized from the of- 
fices of Fascist extremist sheets . . . These 
bonfires made a weird impression, height- 
ened by the blacked-out city, imparting 
fantastic looks to people’s faces. 

“A stirred crowd collected in front of 
the Palazzo Venezia, which was dark and 
silent, and fists and kicks achieved noth- 
ing against the age-old walls and iron 
doors. Electric pocket flashlights illumi- 
nated the world-famous balcony while the 
people, especially the women, literally in- 
toxicated themselves by shouting all the 
invectives in the Roman_ vocabulary 
against the former dictator .. . A mighty 
crowd gathered before the entrance of 
the royal residence, hailing the King, and 
also in front of Marshal Pietro Badoglio’s 
villa in the newer residential quarter.” 

The rejoicing was followed almost im- 
mediately by a political awakening. So- 
cialists, Communists, and other groups 
which had existed underground for nearly 
22 years made their appearance with 
printed proclamations. In Northern Italy, 
great crowds paraded through the streets. 
A mob attacked the prison in Milan, and 
released 200 political prisoners. Workers 
in war plants staged a series of sporadic 
strikes. 

Underneath all the joy at being rid of 
Fascism and the new political activity ran 
a deep desire for peace. It manifested it- 
self in many demonstrations and in the 
refusal of soldiers to fire on mobs. And it 
was shown in the deep hostility toward the 





Germans. Yet it was the decisive actions 
needed to secure peace that Italy’s new 
rulers hesitated to take. Caught between 
the Allies and the Germans, they tried the 
impossible of bargaining their way out. 


Breathing Spell 


In seeking to force Italy out of the war, 
the Allies put to its first test the formula 
of “unconditional surrender” laid down by 
Prime Minister Churchill and President 
Roosevelt at Casablanca. It was an im- 
portant precedent, since in large measure 
it will have a bearing on the treatment 
later of Germany and Japan. 

Last week, both Mr. Churchill and Mr. 
Roosevelt reaffirmed that “unconditional 
surrender” was still the only basis on which 
Italy would be granted peace. But because 
of the extremely complicated situation in- 
side Italy, including the presence of Ger- 
man troops and the upsurge of democratic 
sentiment, the Allies were evidently ready 
to dress up “unconditional surrender” in 
order to hasten Italian surrender. 

That was the reason for their offer of 
“honorable capitulation”—first mentioned 
by Churchill and the President in their 
July 16 message to the Italian people ad- 
vising them to get rid of Mussolini. But 
actually this was only a way of being 
polite, since in practice there is no real 
difference between “unconditional surren- 
der” and “honorable capitulation.” Thus if 
a country surrenders of its own free will, 
that is honorable capitulation. If it is 
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Ambassador to the Vatican while his wife, Edda, was confined to her villa 


forced to surrender, that is unconditional 
surrender. Or as one London authority put 
it: “Historically speaking, under honorable 
capitulation the general is allowed to keep 
his sword, whereas under unconditional 
surrender he’s made to give it up.” 

But whatever the phrase used, the Al- 
lies’ urgent primary aims were first to get 
the Germans out of Italy and then to use 
Italy as a base for stepping up the war 
against Hitler. Those were purely military 
considerations that could be worked out by 
military men. Hence General Eisenhower 
was empowered to deal with the Italians 
on his own authority, just as he had been 
authorized to take independently the steps 
in North Africa last November that led to 
the deal with Admiral Darlan and the ces- 
sation of French resistance. 

This time Eisenhower stated his terms 
to the Italians in a broadcast from his 
North African headquarters on July °9: 
“You want peace. You can have peace im- 
mediately and peace under honorable con- 
ditions which our governments have al- 
ready offered you.” He commended “the 
Italian people and the House of Savoy” 
for ridding themselves of Mussolini—a 
clear intimation that he was ready to deal 
with the King or the King’s appointee, 
Badoglio. 

But he warned Italians that they must 
“cease immediately any assistance to Ger- 
man military forces” in Italy and prom- 
ised that if they did so the Allies would 
come as liberators, rid Italy of the Ger- 
mans, and carry out an occupation as mil 
and beneficent as in Sicily. 
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WAR TIDES 





The precipitate resignation of I 
Duce came apparently as a happy sur- 
prise to the Allies. To Hitler it must 
have been a shock to have his key Italian 
servant forced out of office. Between 
them; these two men have for a long 
time controlled the political destinies of 
all Europe. Now one of these links has 
been broken, and Hitler is forced to carry 
on alone. Never a good military leader, as 
evidenced by his blunders when he was 
purported to be in supreme command 
and frequently acted against the advice 
of competent military men, Hitler won 
his chief claim to prestige as a politician 
backed by an army in the pink of fight- 
ing efficiency. What has happened in 
Italy is the worst political blow the 
Fihrer has ever suffered. 

Hitler can now withdraw his forces 
from Italy; he can support her whole- 
heartedly if she still chooses to fight; or 
he can try to achieve some sort of a 
political-military way out of the situation 
in Italy. 


Italy has two military roads to fol- 
low. She can, prodded by Germany, elect 
to fight, in which case, as Churchill 
promised: “Italy will be seared and 
scarred and blackened from one end to 
the other.” Or Italy can accept the terms 
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The Military Future for the Axis 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


of unconditional surrender, which carry 
with them all the indispensable require- 
ments for helping the Allies to carry on 
the war against the prime and capital foe, 
Germany. There is no other clean-cut 
path for Italy to follow. In the interim 
the war goes on. 

Perhaps the best inkling of what the 
immediate military future has in store 
can be gleaned from the campaign con- 
ducted in Sicily. Mussolini once said: 
“The wet triangle between Naples, Mes- 


. sina, and Palermo is the strategic heart- 


piece of imperial Italy.” The Allies held 
Palermo and pushed on to Messina by 
land. They held air and sea supremacy 
in the wet triangle and bombed Naples 
unmercifully. And as went the land cam- 
paign in the northeast tip of Sicily, where 
the Axis was supposed to have its main 
defensive position, stretching from 


Catania around. the western flank of 


Mount Etna to the Tyrrhenian Sea, near 
Militello, so eventually should go a 
campaign in Southern Italy, from Naples 
to Bari on the Adriatic. ; 

For the strong defensive position of 
Northeast Sicily in a measure determined 
the destiny of Southern Italy. In length 
from Messina to the so-called Etna line 
the distance was about the same as that 

“of the peninsula of Cape Bon in Tunisia. 


A better comparison might be with the 
Gallipoli peninsula, which guards the 
northern entrance to the Dardanelles. 
Both were strong defensive positions, 
that at Gallipoli being the stronger, for 
with its cliffs facing the sea and no means 
of transportation except by sea, the land- 
ings on Gallipoli never got beyond the 
bridgehead stage. 

Not so in Sicily. The bridgehead stage 
ended rapidly and good lines of com- 
munication extended along Sicily’s eastern 
and northern shores, affording access to 
supplies and reserves from base ports in 
the rear such as Syracuse and Palermo. 
Roads in the center of the island afforded 
means of transportation for troops fight- 
ing in this area. The topography of the 
country with ranges of high hills stretch- 
ing perpendicularly to the sea on the 
north coast, but running parallel to it on 
the east coast offered the chance for a 
display of tactical ingenuity. 


But whatever advantage the Axis 
held by the occupation of high ground, 
it was probably offset by the superiority 
held by the Allies in the air and on the 
sea. The Nazis took over the defense of 
Sicily, but whether this was a holding 
movement to gain time or was an opera- 
tion in support of further organized re- 
sistance in the rear is not entirely clear 
yet. 

There is still another possibility. The 
Germans have never understood the 
psychology of other peoples. If they push 
the Italians too far, the entire nation 
with its army might swing over to the 
side of the Allies. 








The offer brought no immediate satis- 
factory response from Badoglio. On July 
31 Eisenhower began to twist the screw. 
In a broadcast from North Africa he 
threatened the resumption of mass bomb- 
ing of Italian cities, suspended July 25. De- 
claring that in the six days since Musso- 
lini’s overthrow, the new government had 
only “temporized instead of acting for 
honor, for peace, and for freedom,” the 
broadcast stressed that the Germans in the 
meantime had been able to strengthen 
their position in Italy. It declared: “Ital- 
ians, we cannot tolerate this, and we issue 
to you this solemn warning: Be prepared.” 


Explanation: Those were the mili- 
tary angles. Earlier, Prime Minister 
Churchill had given an explanation of the 
reasoning behind the Allied attitude. Ad- 
dressing the House of Commons on July 
27, he first assured Italians of the benefits 
that surrender would bring, including “aft- 
er an interval, a respectable place in a new 
and rescued Europe” and a revival of “their 
former democratic and parliamentary in- 
stitutions.” Then he told what would hap- 
pen if Italy continued to fight or help the 
Germans—in the next few months, it 
would be “seared and scarred and black- 
ened from one end to the other.” 


But Churchill made it clear that it 
would be foolish for the Allies thus to 
pound Italy into destruction, reducing its 
life to chaos and anarchy and finally find 
themselves “without any authority with 
whom to deal.” That would put upon the 
Allied armies the burden of “occupying 
mile by mile the entire country” and com- 
pelling individual surrender of every Ital- 
ian army that chose to fight. 

He refused, however, to concede that 
the Badoglio government was necessarily 
the right authority. Rather, he advised the 
Allies to wait and see what happened in 
Italy while continuing to apply the relent- 
less pressure of war: “We should let the 
Italians, to use a homely phrase, ‘stew in 
their own juice’ for a bit and hot up the 
fire to accelerate the process until we ob- 
tain from their government, or whoever 
possesses the necessary authority, all the 
indispensable requirements we demand for 
carrying on the war against our prime and 
capital foe, which is not Italy but Ger- 
many.” President Roosevelt indicated his 
substantial agreement with Churchill. 


Pressures: Under all these pressures, 
the Badoglio government twisted and 
squirmed in an attempt to find a way out. 
The Rome radio began to broadcast bitter 


statements showing that by simply dis- 
missing Mussolini and abolishing Fascism, 
Badoglio had hoped to get terms for Italy 
as a mere quitter instead of a badly de- 
feated loser. 

The sort of terms the Italians had hoped 
to wrest from the Allies was indicated in a 
report reaching Bern. This said that the 
Badoglio government had submitted to 
both sides—Germany and the Allies—a re- 
quest for the neutralization of Italy under 
a plan calling for the immediate withdraw- | 
al of all German forces from Italy, disarma- 
ment of the country including demobiliza- 
tion of the armed forces and destruction of 
coast defenses, with Allied occupation 
limited to Sicily for the duration. 

The report was promptly denied by 
Allied sources. But it showed the gulf that 
existed between Badoglio and the Allied 


conception of unconditional surrender. 


Balkan Temblors 


The crisis in Italy shook to its founda- 
tions the jerry-built structure of Nazi- 
dominated Europe. But nowhere did the 
house that Hitler built shake more danger- 
ously than in the Balkans. There, in the 
tinderbox of Europe, the petty tyrants de- 
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pendent on German support saw the fall 
of Mussolini threatening to pull them 
down into the ruins. Meanwhile the Nazis 
made desperate efforts to shore up the 
structure. 

This was the general outline of what was 
happening between the Adriatic and the 
Black Sea. The details were crusted over 
with a wild growth of rumor and counter- 
rumor, but enough emerged to give a pic- 
ture of the Balkans at another turbulent 
crossroad. 


Withdrawal: Every indication 
pointed to Italian efforts to withdraw the 
fifteen or so divisions stationed in the 
Balkans and watched over by Hitler’s 
legions. Allied reconnaissance planes sighted 
concentrations of shipping in the Adriatic, 
assumed to be for the purpose of trans- 
porting Italian troops back home. 

Berlin tried to scotch these reports by 
emphasizing the part Italian soldiers were 
playing in the mopping up of the “bandits” 
in the Balkan area. But all week German 
tank forces and infantry poured in to re- 
inforce garrisons from which the Italians 
were departing. Nazi Balkan forces took 
every precaution to quell uprisings or a 
possible Allied invasion. And Berlin con- 
firmed that Field Marshal Rommel had 
arrived in Salonika. 

In Bulgaria, the first Central Power to 
drop out when Germany began to crumble 
in the fall of 1918, there were signs that 
the country might now be the first Balkan 
satellite to break with the Axis. Leaflets 
circulated by the thousands urged Bul- 
garians to follow Italy’s example. In a 


violent debate in the Sofia Parliament, 
Nazi puppet Premier Bogdan Philoff was 
attacked and peace demands were made. 

In Hungary, Admiral Nicholas Horthy, 
the Regent, talked to the Italian Minister 
and may have intimated that Hungary 
would follow Italy in any peace move. In 
Rumania, Premier Ion Antonescu was re- 
ported planning to bring into his Cabinet 
pro-Ally members in the hopes of holding 
control. In Greece joyful crowds gathered 
in the streets whistling bars of the song 
“Coroido Mussolini” (“Ridiculous Musso- 
lini”) , in which the Greeks answered Mus- 
solini’s early threat to “break the bones of 
the Greeks.” 

Yugoslavia, which nurses a heavy griev- 
ance against Fascist Italy for deporting 
more than 100,000 of its people, was per- 
haps the nation most affected. As the 
Italians withdrew, satellite replacement 
units and scores of German fighter-bomb- 
ers moved in, according to Gen. Draja 
Mikhailovitch. Immediately his Chetniks, 
again newly supplied with Allied arms, 
were on the march. On July 31, it was re- 
ported from London that the Fifth and 
Sixth brigades of his Slovene Irregulars, 
who live and have been fighting in Italian 
territory, had broken through the enemy 
lines in Northern Italy to reach the Udine 
region and were recruiting Slovene in- 
habitants in that area to oppose the Axis. 
At the same time, it was announced that 
King Peter and his Ministers would leave 
shortly for the Middle East to set up a 
government there closer to the Yugoslav 
armed forces. 

Following the withdrawal of Italian 
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troops, it was reported that Albanian guer- 
rillas had “reconquered” half of the coun- 
try and were ready to facilitate any Allied 
landing. In Croatia, the Duke of Aosta— 
who was chosen by Mussolini as King of 
Croatia but never actually occupied the 
puppet throne—abdicated, precipitating a 
crisis in the ranks of the pro-Axis Ustachi 
Chiefs, headed by Ante Pavelich, Croat 
chief of state. 


Reich Reaction 


The next move was up to Germany. The 
disappearance of Mussolini, the end of 
Fascism, the probable collapse of Italy 
as a belligerent—all these developments 
flashed from Rome to Berlin as if they were 
lightning bolts. And the general effect in 
the German capital during the first days 
was one of stunned silence. 

Comment was restrained. The immediate 
naive line that the Duce had resigned be- 
cause of ill health was replaced with the 
equally embarrassing subterfuge that Ital- 
ian internal affairs were none of the Reich’s 
business. Meanwhile, Hitler hastened to 
Berlin, and before the great doors of the 
Chancellery rolled the stream of Mercedes 
autos that are the heralds of crisis in the 
German capital. 

The machinery began to move. So, ac- 
cording to reports, did German troops. 
Some of them were supposed to be rolling 
through the Brenner Pass into Northern 
Italy where they could man a German de- 
fense line based on the Po Valley. Others 
massed in the vital Istrian Peninsula, 
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where they were rumored to have occu- 
ted the key ports of Trieste, Pola, and 
ume on the upper Adriatic. 

The best available knowledge of what 
lay behind these Nazi moves was sum- 
marized in a cable from a NEwswEEK 
correspondent in Stockholm: 

“The general impression among neutral 
informed quarters in Berlin is that the 
Nazis will try to establish some Fascist 
Quisling regime in Northern Italy to sup- 
plement a military occupation of the area 
north of the River Po line. The Germans 
are reported planning to carry out the mil- 
itary occupation in order to prevent the 


Allies from using the province of Lom-- 


bardy as an aviation base against the 
Reich as well as to salvage the principal 
Italian production centers for Nazi war 
industry. 

“The ostentatious eulogies in the Reich 
press on the occasion of Mussolini’s 60th 
birthday, as well as the hints that the 
Duce’s disappearance is only a temporary 
eclipse, imply that German bayonets will 
return him to power in due course. This 
development may indicate that military- 
political action will be taken if Germany’s 
leaders think they must fight on alone. 

“That Germany will try to grab the 
strategically and industrially valuable 
areas of North Italy and the Istrian Pen- 
insula with such priceless Adriatic bases 
as Trieste, Pola, and Fiume is taken for 
granted among neutral observers in the 
Reich capital. Germany is reported to 
have a-strong strategical reserve in Ba- 
varia made up of Elite units which can be 
thrown in, and it is rumored that these 
units have already begun to move toward 
North Italy. 

“Nothing has been said about the dis- 
position of the Italian Fleet, but the only 
traveler to reach Stockholm after the col- 
lapse of Fascism reported that negotia- 
tions between the German and Italian 
naval authorities began in Rome several 
days before Mussolini fell. These nego- 
tistions were said to concern the removal 
of the Italian naval vessels, including some 
capital ships stationed at Spezia, to the 
French Mediterranean coast. Apart from 
the probably unserviceable Toulon base, 
this part of France has many excellent 
anchorages all the way from Menton to 
Marseille. But nothing has been heard 
either from Rome or Berlin about such 
negotiations. 

“The official reaction in Berlin to Mus- 
solini’s disaster is well known, but less has 
been heard about the attitude of the man 
in the street. A Berlin correspondent of 
The Stockholms-Tidningen illustrates this 
attitude in a single line from a dispatch on 
his visit to the Berlin slums: ‘So things 
have come to this pass, have they?” 

“That is as far as Berliners dare to go 
because the Gestapo and the Elite Guards 
see to it that they don’t go farther. How- 
ever, Goebbels has again been condemning 
a traitors those who listen to foreign 
broadcasts; therefore it may be assumed 
that the Germans know pretty well what 
is happening.” 


Maisky’s Move 
After Many Years in London 
Envoy Becomes Postwar Planner 


For more than ten years, Londoners 
had naturally associated the mansion and 
the man: No. 13 Kensington Palace Gar- 
dens (Millionaire’s Row to the Cock- 
neys) and the squat figure with a round, 
smiling face, and twinkling blue eyes who 
sat behind the neat, flat-topped desk in 
the paneled study. No visitor to the 





International 
Maisky was promoted 


Soviet Embassy expected anyone but Ivan 
Mikhailovich Maisky to be in charge. 

Through long years of acquaintance, 
characterized by successive stages of sus- 
picion, aloofness, cordiality, and comrade- 
ship-in-arms, London had come to like the 
skillful ambassador whose innocent baby 
face, bisected by a goatee, screened one of 
the best brains Russia ’ 

On his part Maisky liked London. He 
loved to tell reporters about his first, 
dramatic arrival. The year was 1912. He 
was 28. At the Newhaven Immigration 
Office he was held for examination. He 
spoke no English. All the money he pos- 
sessed was $19—86 short of the minimum 
required from prospective immigrants. The 
officials were sorry, they would have to 
send him back. In this plight, the young 
man fished again in his pockets and pro- 
duced a letter from the Secretary of the 
Russian Social Democratic party attesting 
that Ivan M. Lyakhovetsky (Maisky’s 
real name), a native of Kiriloff, was a 
genuine political refugee fleeing for his 
life. Britain let him in. 

After five years, during which he made 
a precarious living as a free-lancing jour- 
nalist, Maisky went back to Russia fol- 


lowing the outbreak of the revolution. - 


Soon after his return he entered the Soviet 


diplomatic service and won quick promo- | 


tion. In 1925 he returned to London as 
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Counselor at the embassy. In 1927 he was 
made ambassador to Japan, and in No- 
vember 1982 he was accredited to the 
Court of St. James. 

Last week, Maisky’s mission to London 
came to an end. On July 28 it was an- 
nounced in Moscow that the ambassador, 
while on leave in the capital, had been 
appointed Vice Commissar of Foreign Af- 
fairs under Foreign Commissar Vyacheslaff 
M. Molotoff. 


Significance 


The meaning of Maisky’s elevation to 
the rank of vice commissar was explained in 
this cable from Newsweex’s London bu- 
reau: 

“Maisky’s promotion is generally in- 
terpreted here as an example of Russia’s 
preoccupation with postwar problems, al- 
though it refuses officially to discuss them 
now. While some usually well-informed 
people in London feel that Maisky’s new 
job represents a demotion rather than a 
promotion, the consensus is that it is a 
step up the ladder. 

“These observers believe that Stalin feels 
Maisky has done his job in Britain well 
and that it can now safely be left to others. 
Meanwhile Stalin wants Maisky, together 





’ with Molotoff, at his right hand as Russia 


prepares postwar policy and looks to future 
relations with the Western Allies. 


“There is hardly anybody in the Soviet 


_ Union with Maisky’s direct knowledge of 


foreign countries; certainly no other Rus- 
sian with his knowledge and understanding 
of Britain. Few people have as shrewd a 
view as he on problems concerning France, 
Germany, and other countries. Maisky is 
equally well informed on American views 
regarding the postwar world. His appoint- 
ment is therefore encouraging news from 
the standpoint of good postwar relations 
between the United States, Great Britain, 
and Russia.” 


Profaned Purlieus 


From the early-Victorian corridor be- 
tween the present House { Commons and 
the House of Lords one day last week 
came the rude report of bare-knuckle con- 
flict. One Englishman went down on 
his knees; the other nursed a blow on 
the chest. When shocked M:°P.’s rushed 
out to separate them, each had his story 
to tell. 

Capt. Alec Cunningham-Reid claimed 
that his opponent, Comdr. Oliver Locker- 
Lampson, “ran at me, whirling his arms 
around his head, and struck me in the 
chest.” Locker-Lampson admitted the 
scrap and asked a newspaper correspond- 
ent to “feel the bump on the back of my 
head.” 

The altercation followed a heated de- 
bate in Parliament. During the argument 
Cunningham-Reid, a 47-year-old veteran 
of the last war and one of the most un- 
popular members of the House, took ex- 
ception to the removal of Prince Paul of 
Yugoslavia from Kenya to South Africa, 
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and asked: “Why has such favorite treat- 
ment been given to this foreign royal 
Quisling?” 

Locker-Lampson, who is 68 and won the 
DSO in the last war, immediately raised 
an old charge against Cunningham-Reid 
by demanding: “What medical disability 
was Reid suffering from when he left Eng- 
land in the blitz?” Whereupon in the best 
parliamentary style, Cunningham-Reid 
asked: “Isn’t it a fact that the characteris- 
tic of a cuckoo is that it makes a nuisance 
of itself in other people’s nests and isn’t 
Locker-Lampson a cuckoo?” “You are a 


Bad News for Nancy 


In the stifling heat of the.Nassau court- 
room, the pretty red-haired girl in the 
white dress fanned herself with a big pic- 
ture hat and smiled at the man in the 
prisoner’s dock. On the day of her return 
to the Bahamas, the authorities had let 
Nancy Oakes de Marigny see her husband, 
Alfred, charged with murdering her fa- 
ther, Sir Harry Oakes, on July 8. Then 
they clamped down on Nancy’s visits. 
Even before the preliminary hearing on 
July 26, the de Marignys were not per- 
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Trial in Nassau: Nancy smiles at de Marigny as he enters court 


cad, sir,” retorted Locker-Lampson, and 
went on.to accuse Cunningham-Reid of 
“beachcombing in Hawaii” as the guest 
of Doris Duke Cromwell while England 
was being bombed. 

Later the two adversaries apologized for 
the “unhappy incident in the purlieus of 
the House of Commons,” but their apolo- 
gies were directed to the House, not to 
each other. And though they thus rehabili- 
tated themselves in the eyes of Parliament, 
there was no immediate evidence that they 
were ready to make up in private. 

This was not the first time that mem- 
bers of Parliament have come to blows. 
(An ancient rule for speaking in the House 
requires a member on his feet to be at 
least three sword-lengths away from those 
on the opposite side.) In 1912, Winston 
Churchill, then First Lord of the Admiral- 
ty, was on the front bench during a furi- 
ous Irish debate. Although the House had 
adjourned, many members _ remained, 
shouting insults at each other. Churchill 
made an unrecorded remark, arousing the 
ire of Ronald McNeil, later Lord Cushen- 
den. McNeil threw a bound volume of 
standing orders, which hit the First Lord 
but rebounded harmlessly. Later McNeil 
apologized handsomely for having “hurled 
the missile” at his political enemy. 


mitted to talk, although the 19-year-old 
wife lingered 45 minutes under the tama- 
rind trees in the green square off East 
Street and waited for her debonair, 
bearded husband to be led from jail. 
But no one could suppress the loyalty 
which prompted Nancy de Marigny to fly 
from Bar Harbor, Maine, to Nassau, de- 
termined to take the case “to the highest 
courts, if necessary,” to prove her hus- 
band’s innocence. “I do not think my fa- 
ther would have wanted me to do anything 
else,” declared Sir Harry’s eldest daughter, 
who had aroused the baronet’s displeasure 
by her marriage last year to the 35-year- 
old, twice-divorced count from the remote 
British island of Mauritius. In her first ap- 
pearance in a courtroom, the frank, well- 
poised former Bennington College student 
fixed adoring eyes on the romantic figure of 
“Freddie” and listened to the testimony. 
In the face of evidence establishing him 
in the neighborhood of the Oakes estate, 
Westbourne, at the time of the murder, de 
Marigny continued to spread his dark 
Cellini charm. When the pretty wives of 
two RAF officers, Mrs. Dorothy Clark and 
Mrs. Jean Ainslee, dinner guests on the 
night-of July 7 at de Marigny’s white bun- 
galow on Victoria Avenue, told of being 
driven by their host to their homes just 


two doors west of Westbourne at 1:99 
a.m., a few hours before the murder, the 
accused man was splendidly calm. And he 
smiled at Nancy when Constable Wendel] 
Parker described his alleged visit to the 
police station on the morning of the mur. 
der “looking very excited, wild-eyed,” and 
requesting a police inspection of his auto. 
mobile for a license plate. 

But then Mabel Ellis, Negro maid in 
the Oakes mansion, testified that the day 
after the gold magnate was bludgeoned to 
death, she found a missing insect spray 
gun in his charred bedroom. De Marigny’s 
smile froze. As Defense Attorney Godfrey 
W. Higgs began cross-questioning the 
maid, “Freddie” leaped from the dock and 
whispered in the attorney’s ear. Higgs ab. 
ruptly stopped the questioning. It had al. 
ready been established that Oakes was 
killed with “a blunt instrument with 
fairly well-defined edge.” 


Two-Way Stretch 


A united French army took shape last 
week. After five days of weary negotiations 
which at one time came perilously close 
to breaking down, the French Committee 
of National Liberation at Algiers an. 
nounced on July 31 that the various forces 
hitherto under the separate commands of 
Generals Henri Honoré Giraud and Charles 
de Gaulle would be welded jnto one fight- 
ing unit under Giraud. 

Thus Giraud emerged at last as com- 
mander-in-chief of all French forces in- 
dependent of Vichy. De Gaulle in his tum 
also rose to a new dignity: he was ap 
pointed permanent president of the six-man 
National Defense Committee, a rank 
equivalent to Minister of War. 

At the same time it was decided that 
the two co-leaders of the National Com- 
mittee of Liberation should no longer 
alternate as chairmen of committee meet 
ings but should preside each according to 
his new field of action: Giraud when 
military affairs were discussed, de Gaulle 
when civil and political matters were under 
consideration. Gen. Paul Louis Legentil- 
homme, one of de Gaulle’s closest as 
sociates, was appointed Vice President of 
the Defense Committee, in charge of or 
ganization and maintenance. 


Postwar Poland 


Poland’s new Premier, Stanislaw Miko 
lajczyk, gazed into the future last week 
and saw a new Poland arise from the ashes 
of this war even as it did from the last 
conflict. In a speech to the Anglo-Amett- 
can Press Association in London, the Pre 
mier outlined the claims his country pre 
poses to make on a defeated Germany. 


If Poland is to “play a constructive role it, 


Europe in close political, economic, and 
military cooperation with Britain and the 
United States,” he declared, she must have 
“wide and open access to the sea... 
the restoration to the mother country 


those lands seized from Poland in the age | 


old German ‘Drang nach Osten’.” 
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Mikolajcezyk’s statement was widely in- 
terpreted to mean that Poland would de- 
mand cession of the entire province of East 
Prussia. Actually the Premier’s demands 
were couched in vague enough terms to 
permit of a maximum and a minimum in- 
terpretation when the time comes, accord- 
ing to the various historical stages of the 
“Drang nach Osten.” 

In contrast with the lands ceded to Po- 
land after the last war, East Prussia has a 
large German population and it has be- 
longed to Prussia uninterruptedly since the 
seventeenth century. Other territories which 
once belonged to Poland and were subse- 
quently annexed by Prussia include parts 
of Silesia and of Brandenburg. If the 
“Drang nach Osten” were to be reversed in 
all-inclusive manner, Germany would be 
amputated to the border or beyond. 

While staking out this vast claim to the 
west, Mikolajezyk prudently avoided the 
question of Poland’s eastern frontiers. He 
dealt, though, with what he termed “the 
paramount problem” of his government’s 
foreign policy: the future relationship be- 
tween Poland and the Soviet. This vexed 
question he promised to approach “with 
the maximum of good will, ready to wel- 
come a resumption of friendly relations 
with Soviet Russia and to do our best 
to remove all difficulties.” 
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Axis Increasingly Desperate 
As Final Push Starts in Sicily 


Nazis Use Costly Measures 
in Furious Fighting Resembling 
End of Tunisian Campaign 


The barb-shaped cliff-bound Sicilian bat- 
tleground, with its jagged peaks, green val- 
leys, and rolling forests contrasting with 
the blue of the sea, resembled the rugged 
Tunisian tip. Even the tactical position 
last week, with the Eighth Army and the 
Germans embattled on the Catania plain 
below Mount Etna and the Americans aim- 
ing a left hook along the coast in the 
north, recalled the last stages of the Tu- 
nisian fighting. 

But this time there was an element of 
desperate haste and improvisation in every- 
thing the Germans did. Despite costly 
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The Tommies and the Yanks added a new chapter to Sicily’s history 





losses in running the Allied blockade, they 
rushed troops of the 29th Motorized Di- 
vision by sea and air from the Italian main- 
land into Sicily. This unit, once wiped out 
at Stalingrad but since reconstituted in 
Italy, was used to replace Italians and bol- 
ster the Northern Sicilian sector. It en- 
abled the.enemy to confront the Allies with 
an almost solid German line along the 
shortened 75-mile front, with the 29th on 
the north, the 15th Armored in the center, 
and the Hermann Géring Division below 
Catania. 

Whole mountainsides were dynamited by 
the Nazis so as to block roads and passes. 
Bridges and highways were blown up, vast 
areas mined, and huge road blocks erected. 

But nothing could stop the victory- 
flushed American Seventh Army, which 
hacked its way forward on the northern 
front. Lt. Gen. George S. Patton Jr. relied 
upon overwhelming speed and upon coun- 
ter-improvisations to outwit the enemy. 
Instead of running into German traps, the 
Yanks infiltrated into the mountains and 
forests and then pounced on the Germans 
from the flanks or rear. 

That was how the Seventh took the key 
town of Nicosia, with its vital rail and road 
junctions about 30 miles south of the 
Tyrrhenian Sea. Avoiding the main road 
with its enemy barriers, the Yanks swirled 
out of the surrounding woods right into 
the sun-baked streets of the town itself, 
ousting the astonished Germans in a short 
and fierce encounter. 

The capture of Nicosia, controlling com- 
munications leading north of Etna to the 
Mediterranean, 60 miles to the east, 
knocked the props from under the entire 
northern German flank and proved the first 
step in a general Allied offensive to clean 
up Sicily that got under way this week. Its 
first result was the capture by the Yanks 
of San Stefano, north coast port only 75 
miles from Messina. Farther south, the 
Canadians battered their way forward 
along the line of communications running 
south of Etna to Catania. 

At the same time, Gen. Sir Bernard L. 
Montgomery unleashed his Eighth Army 
against the strong German positions which 
were protecting Catania. He did so after 
issuing a typical order in which he praised 
the Americans for their conquest of more 
than half of Sicily and concluded: “To- 
gether with our American Allies we 
knocked Mussolini off his perch. We will 
now drive the Germans out of Sicily. In- 
to the battle with stout hearts. Good luck 
to you all.” 

That roused the old battle spirit in the 
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men of the Eighth Army who had accom- 
panied Montgomery from Tunisia to Sicily. 
These, it was revealed, comprised the 50th 
or Northumbrian Division and the 51st or 
Highland Division, both of which fought in 
the Battle of France as well as all the way 
across North Africa. Now these two units 
surged forward in the final battle of Sicily 
accompanied by the Fifth Division, which 
saw action in Madagascar and joined the 
Eighth last summer although it did not 
participate in the desert fighting. 
Meanwhile, the Allied air forces used 
their complete command of the air to 
pound enemy bases such as Randazzo, 
on the northern slopes of Etna, and air- 
fields on the South Italian mainland. 


Palermo in Pain 


When American armored units occupied 
Palermo July 22 they took over an emaci- 
ated, wartime city. The few civilians who 
had stayed in Sicily’s capital had been 
without bread, macaroni, and drinking 
water for five days. The following dispatch 
from Al Newman, NEwsweEEk correspond- 
ent on the Sicilian front, describes condi- 
tions as the city painfully revived. 


Life returns to this dead city like blood 
slowly beginning to course through the 
veins of a wounded man who has been 
given a shot of plasma. 

Slow trickles of refugees wend their way 
down from the surrounding mountains 
into the battered town. The people travel 
in two-wheeled carts behind half-starved 
horses whose ribs look like the keyboard 
of a xylophone. Their household effects 
are piled mountain-high, with a tired child 
or two or three clinging to the summit. 
Behind the cart trot the family goats 
chained to the tailboard by their horns. All 
including the goats stare timidly at the 


strange Americans. What will life be like 
under their rule? 

Palermo, you see, was not like London 
where only the ultra-privileged and ultra- 
yellow deserted the city in its long dark 
hours of crucifixion. Here almost everyone 
left and Palermo died. Why should they 
stay here and endure the bombs? For 
Fascismo? For Mussolini? It is to smile. 

The wake of modern war is a ghastly 
thing. Over all the town is spread the 
mantle of fine white powdery dust which 
is the inevitable aftermath of bombing. 
The wind stirs it into ghostlike clouds, and 
you can feel it grind between your teeth. 
Water weeps mournfully from splinter- 
torn pipes, and down toward the water- 
front, which is leveled for blocks and 
blocks, there are huge stagnant pools 
where mains have been hit. Starved cats 
prowl through the rubble in_ hopeless 
search for something to eat. 

The adult populace is lean and the chil- 
dren are in a shocking state. Everywhere 
you see the pipe-stem legs and knobby 
knees, the overlarge, overbright eyes which 
are signs of malnourishment. Yesterday 
a woman begged a half-finished cup of cof- 
fee from me, dumped some malted-milk 
powder into it, and fed it to her baby. 

Everybody begs cigarettes and food but 
mostly cigarettes. Squads of small boys 
togged out in Luftwaffe caps follow you 
around and swoop on the butts. Faced 
with this vast human sea of misery and 
wretchedness, the Allied Military Govern- 
ment of Occupied Territory is gettiny up 
steam and starting to get under way. Its 
officials are working as far as_ possible 
through the local civil authorities. They 
are buying up wheat for rationing and 
have retained for the time being the same 
system the Fascists had. 

AMGOT yesterday released a flock of 
political prisoners—anti-Fascists and Com- 
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Ajtermath in Sicily: Townspeople loot an Italian regimental headquarters; British supervise bread distribution 
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munists, many of them Serbs and Yugo- 
slavs. Dazed and bewildered at their 
freedom after long imprisonment, these 
poor human scarecrows went over to the 
onlooking correspondents and _ asked: 
“What do we do now?” 

There is an 8 o’clock curfew for civilians 
and a ban on all meetings. Oddly enough, 
most of AMGOT’s proclamations are close- 
ly paralleled by those of Badoglio in Rome. 
But it must be remembered that at the mo- 
ment both are trying to accomplish the 
same end—to preserve order and feed the 
people in a trying time, making as few sud- 
den, disturbing changes as possible, but re- 
moving the Fascist gears and cogs from the 
mechanisms of civic welfare. 

Newspapers and radio here have been 


.suspended along with political activity, 


and there is no immediate prospect of 
their coming to life. Commercially, how- 
ever, Palermo is beginning to stir. A vast 
majority of the shops are still closed by 
steel shutters. Each day a few more of 
them blink cautiously open like the eyes 
of a boxer who has been knocked out and 
is wary of another punch. 

Yesterday AMGOT received some bil- 
lions of lire in the new Allied military 
currency. It is gay-colored stuff. One side 
of the bills says “Issued in Italy” and 
gives the denomination. The other quotes 
the four freedoms in English. I overheard 
one American G.I. say to another: “Jeez, 
what I could do with some cigar-store 
coupons around here.” 

Slowly and surely, the townspeople who 
have been here for any length of time are 
beginning to trust the Americans and 
learn their ways. One of the surest signs 
that they understand us is a placard at 
the desk of the hotel. It reads: “The offi- 
cers, underofficers, and soldiers are begged 
to pay for their rooms on advance [sic] 
signed the directions [sic].” 
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Gains By Yards 


The Tough Battle for Munda 
Is Worth Its High Costs to Us 


Yard by yard on the world’s grimmest 
gridiron, the Yanks in the New Georgia 
jungles plowed slowly toward the Munda 
goal posts last week in a muddy, bloody 
sort of warfare. Against the wily Japs and 
the wild terrain they made no sweeping, 
multi-mile advances such as those on 
other, easier Allied fronts. By last week- 
end they had straight-armed their way to 
within precisely 1,900 yards of the Munda 
airdrome. As one officer explained: “Dis- 
tances here are measured in yards.” 

In this terrible strip of jungle, hills of 
solid coral formation are used as yard- 
sticks to measure the advance. Pocked 
with caves dug by the weather, each hill 
or ridge swarms with little Japs who have 
scurried into the nature-fashioned dens 
like so many rats. There, impervious to 
even 25-pound mortar shells, they fire 
their machine guns on the approaching 
‘Yanks with little danger to themselves. 

The weather-hewn caves are only part 
of the defenses. Clever engineers as well 
as tricky fighters, the Japs have construct- 
ed extremely effective pillboxes out of 
huge coconut logs and sandbags. Unlike 
their defensive tactics on Guadalcanal, 
when they built their bunkers and ma- 
chine-gun nests in valleys, they have re- 
peated their Buna idea of placing the 
pillboxes atop ridges. 


Gains: American troops really began 
the assault on thése defenses on the Fourth 
of July, when landing from the island of 
Rendova across Blanche Channel they 
swept north through Onaiavisi Entrance 
to the reef-dappled Roviana Lagoon and 
also gained a beachhead at Zanana on New 
Georgia’s southern coast, 6 miles east of 
Munda. This put them 10,560 yards from 
Munda. 

Five days later the Yanks had advanced 
5,280 yards to Elelo and the going became 
tougher than-ever. Tanks bogged down in 
the mud, and antitank guns seemed unable 
to make even a dent in the enemy’s almost 
impregnable positions. Volunteers with 
hand grenades ventured forth, but it was 
slow and bloody work. By July 26 the at- 
tackers were 2,600 yards away from the 
Eastern tip of the Munda air strip. 

Hacking ahead in this turtle-like fashion, 
the Americans gained 500 yards in the next 
two days. Then their pace dropped to 100 
yards a day. This found them at a point 
1,900 yards from their objective on July 
80, still slugging along at a point between 
the coastal villages of Tetere and Zovi. 
General MacArthur’s headquarters began 
to term 200 yards a “considerable ad- 
vance,” and the general himself hailed the 
one as satisfactory and according to 
plan. 

It was the same story for the Yanks 
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“Scale of Miles 
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Advances were measured by the yard on New Georgia 


approaching Munda from the north. They 
landed July 4 at Rice Anchorage 18 miles 
away, and by this week had progressed but 
5 miles, although advance units had 
blocked Munda’s only supply road between 
that base and Bairoko Harbor. 

When both forces close in, they will find 
nearly 10,000 Japs crouched in their lairs 
around horseshoe-shaped Munda Point and 
the old Lambeti coconut plantation—a 
final battle arena of about 2,000 by 3,000 
yards. 

Significance———— 

Does the extreme slowness and difficulty 
of such campaigns as the one on New 
Georgia mean that the whole wearisome 
performance has to be repeated on every 
island on the road to Tokyo? NEwswEExk’s 
Melbourne correspondent cabled the fol- 
lowing answer: 

“It seems abysmally tragic that our 
youngsters should have to die winning a 
few yards of worthless jungle in such a 
campaign as this. It seems almost ludicrous 





that it should be chronicled as a triumph 
that our men are 200 yards past a few na- 
tive huts known as Tetere and thus within 
1,900 yards of the Munda airfield. 

“But the strategic implications of the 
few square miles of jungle and coconuts are 
considerable. Perhaps the Munda garrison 
has now been left to die, but Jap attempts 
to reinforce them netted us handsome naval 
dividends. At any rate, for some time we 
can count on attempts to make us uncom- 
fortable by air attack in every place where 
there is a group of our men. This will con- 
tinue to cost the Japs many more planes 
than it costs us—tactics which are difficult 
to understand considering the differences 
in the respective productior rates. 

“Of course, there is the obvious posi- 
tional advantage of Munda. The main 
Jap air bases of Kieta, Ballale, and Ka- 
hile on Bougainville to the northwest would 
be within range of bombers with fighter 
escorts once Munda could be used by 
Americans. This means those bases prob- 
ably would be reduced in a short time to 
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the status held by Munda—and Vila on 
Kolombangara Island—for some weeks be- 
fore the Yank landings. 

“Still more important, the aerial as- 
saults on Rabaul, which has been the crux 
of all our bombardment activity for 
months, will be multiplied as forces from 
Admiral Halsey’s South Pacific command 
join MacArthur’s Southwest Pacific bomb- 
ers, which are now running up to the big 
New Britain bastion like a shuttle service. 

“The scale of recent attacks on Munda 
indicates that will be possible when planes 
can be diverted to a really vulnerable tar- 
get instead of a jungle area infested by 
well-protected Japs. Actually these con- 
siderable bombloads could have been in- 
creased if high explosives had been used as 
the main weapon. The smaller anti-person- 
nel bombs fill up the bomb bays without 
stacking up to the full weight which the 
bombers are capable of carrying. 

“Although the results of the bombings 
of Munda have been discouraging and have 
suggested that the Japs can stand up to a 





General Under Fire 


Japs Only 300 Yards Away 
Cannot Spoil His Lunch 


Even the generals are different in the 
strange war in the Southwest Pacific. Wil- 
liam W. Boddie, a NEWSWEEK war corre- 
spondent, wirelessed the following descrip- 
tion of a GHQ in the jungles of New 
Georgia. 


By rights generals are valuable and, 
according to procedure in the last war, 
they should stay some 20 miles behind 
the lines. In New Georgia’s jungles, how- 
ever, this won’t work. Generals have to be 
close to the front lines. 

Two days after the Munda airfield push 
began on July 25, Barney McQuaid of The 
Chicago Daily News and I thumbed a ride 
to the front and spent several hours with a 
general who believes in really getting close. 
This ripsnorter, whose name can’t be re- 








Navy radiophoto from Associated Press 


Elephant’s work: A bulldozer boosts a truck through Rendova Island mud 


concentrated hell under which more finely 
adjusted nervous systems of other races 
might collapse, they do not invalidate the 
general theory that airpower is the most 
valuable weapon in the Pacific. 

“If, as it seems possible, Kolombangara 
and Vella Lavella to the west of New 
Georgia are by-passed, it will be airpower 
that will prevent supplies from getting 
through to the Jap garrisons there and 
perhaps even from reaching Bairoko Har- 
bor, where it may be unnecessary to fight 
an inch-by-inch battle against the con- 
siderable force well dug in there. As our 
air and naval superiority grows, those 
‘swift, massive strokes’ of which Mac- 
Arthur spoke after the Buna campaign 
may materialize, with the possibility of 
leaving large garrisons of Japs neutralized 
by sea and air behind our front line.” 


vealed, established his command post only 
$00 yards from the Japs. The surrounding 
trees were thoroughly bullet-pocked and 
were gaining more holes by the hour. 
Around a small table, with carbines in 
easy reach, the tall and wiry commander 
and his staff were conferring over a battle 
map. Officers and men off duty lounged 
around in the sunshine, while others were 
on the job in dugouts which served as 
offices by day and sleeping quarters by 
night. Near the general, Sgt. Harold Cowan 
of Los Angeles was lovingly cleaning with a 


-shaving brush a 22-caliber target pistol he 


had won in a poker game. The busiest spot 
was the communications dugout where 
Sgt. George Bowen of Cleveland, the wire 
chief, was smoking, while Sgt. Andrew 
Wallick of Columbus, Ohio, shirtless and 
sweating, was quickly plugging and un- 


plugging the switchboard and saying oc. 
casionally, as if there were no Japs within 
a thousand miles: “Sorry, sir, the lines are 
busy.” 

The general was calmly surveying the 


_ map when American and Jap machine guns 


opened up. Twenty-five yards away from 
his table, mortars thumped a few at Jap 
positions, and from far behind artillery 
shells screamed over. Snipers’ bullets began 
whipping through the air, and only 30 feet 
away a man was slightly wounded. The — 
general put on a helmet. Not many men 
bothered to take cover. 

Leisurely terminating the conference, the 
general moved his chair behind a tree and 
started to eat his lunch, which consisted 
of D-rations, a chocolate bar, and several 
swigs of water from his canteen. Mean- 
while, Warrant Officer (j.g.) Elwood J, 
Grieber of Cleveland Heights, Ohio, the 
supply officer, was telephoning instructions 
to the rear to bring up hot food to front- 
line foxholes. Knowing the demoralizing 
effect of continuously eating cold canned 
rations, the general insists that his mea 
have at least one hot meal with coffee 
and fruit juice per day. So that the supply 
trucks can get through, bulldozers follow 
the troops closely, making roads quite 
near the front 

The general munched his chocolate as if 
he were enjoying it. He was in an excellent 
mood, having received reports that his 
lines were straightening out and that his 
tanks had knocked out twelve fortified ma 
chine-gun positions on a hill which he had 
by-passed the day before. He laughed loud- 
ly when an aide brought him a dispatch 
shortly before we left. The dispatch said 
that a nearby patrol reported it had found 
three Japs in foxholes with barrels of rice 
and audible evidence of a radio. After im 
vestigating, the patrol reported three dead 


Japs and no radio. 


Ploesti Pounded 


The Allies on Sunday struck a heavy 
and carefully calculated blow against the 
weakest link in Hitler’s war machine—his 
oil supplies. The target was the big pro- 
duction and refining center at Ploesti, 
about 35 miles north of Bucharest, Rv- 
mania, source of about one-third of the 
Reich’s oil and 90 per cent of the Luft- 
waffe’s gasoline. The assailants were be 
tween 175 and 200 Liberator bombers of 
the American Ninth Air Force, which flew 
out of Middle East North African bases 
on the 2,400-mile round trip, the longest 
daylight air assault of the war. 

Three times previously Ploesti had been 
bombed—twice by the Russians in 1941 
and also by Liberators in June 1942, but 
those were small raids that did little dam- 
age. This time the Yanks made sure. To 
gain familiarity with the target, they prac- 
ticed for months on a secret life-size model 
of the Ploesti area in the North African 
desert; to obtain maximum damage, they 
decided to concentrate on the great re 
fineries; to ensure surprise, they planned 
a low-level approach and attack. And after 





He comes downstairs with cushions on his feet 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOODJSYEAR LEADERSHIP 


In THIS toughest of all wars, don’t 
forget the tough assignment handed 
the U.S. Army paratrooper—the boy 
who “hits the silk” and drops from 
the skies, ready for instant action. 

To help soak up the shock of his 
landing (he can’t pick any soft 
spots!), every American para- 
trooper today wears thick, soft, 
especially designed rubber heels on 
his boots. 

An exclusive development of 
Goodyear, this new heel is wedge- 
shaped at the instep .. . provides 


maximum cushioning effect ... 
stands up under roughest wear and 
tear of war. And this heel helps 
prevent the paratrooper from catch- 
ing his boot on any small obstacle 
he might encounter if dragged along 
the ground after landing. 

As the leading producer of rubber 
heels in peacetime, Goodyear now 
is concentrating much of its re- 
search and production on war... 
to help give the fighting men of 
America the finest fighting equip- 
ment ever known. 


A pioneer in the manufacture of tires 
and other rubber products, Goodyear 
also uses specialized skills gained in 
working with metals, fabrics, chemicals 
... to serve a fighting America today, 
a peaceful America tomorrow. 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 





Every wife is still a bride-to-be 


T the end of the war American wives 
will want to be brides all over 
again, start housekeeping afresh, refurnish 
their homes and refurbish their lives with 
sparkling new possessions for happy living. 
Not only new articles to replace the old 
and worn, but entirely new models that 
make it more fun to keep house. Automatic 
kitchen equipment, electrical appliances 
that make better waffles, coffee, toast... 
Paradoxically, in an era of plenty, the 
manufacturer's chief problem may be ma- 
terials. Not because there will be too few, 
but because there will be so many! 
In addition to all the familiar materials, 


there will be a bewildering array of new 
ones. Metals that once were rare and cost- 
ly. Entirely new alloys to complement 
those for which Revere is renowned. 
Strong, rust-proof, beautiful. But which 
should be used for what purpose? 

For impartial answers to questions about 
metals, industry can turn to Revere. For 
just as industry in the future will not be 
restricted to the traditional materials, 
neither will Revere. In addition to widen- 
ing still further the uses for copper and 
its alloys since the start of the war, Revere 
has developed facilities for manufacture 
of the light metals, and is pioneering in 


the production of wholly new alloys that 
can cut manufacturing costs for many 
industries. 

Today the copper industry is producing 
only for war. No copper is available for 
anything else. But post-war planners with 
specific problems in metals are referred 
directly to the Revere Executive Offices in 
New York. 


MEVERE 


COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
Executive Offices: 230 Park Ave.,NewYork 
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leaving their bases on Aug. 1, they flew 
at zero level over two seas, the Mediter- 
ranean and Aegean, and at least two coun- 
tries, Greece and Rumania, to reach the 
target. 

The raid was over in less than a minute. 
Flying into swarms of enemy fighters and 
thick ack-ack, the Liberators skimmed 


‘over their objectives at 200 miles an hour, 


loosing some 800 tons of incendiaries and 
high-explosive bombs, mostly of. the de- 
layed-action type so as to minimize dan- 
ger of planes being destroyed by their own 
bomb explosions. 

But so daringly low was the flying that 
one Liberator was lost in the blast of its 
own direct hit on a boiler house. And the 
plane of Brig. Gen. Uzal G. Ent, Ninth 
Air Force Bomber Command chief who 
led the raid, actually dipped a wing into a 
tree top but came away unscathed. The 
target area was filled with “heavy explo- 
sions and sheets of flame.” 

Pilots’ stories told something of the 
drama of the raid. One told of seeing a 
bombed oil tank “open up like a coffee 
pot” and shoot flames high into the air. 
Another told of hits on a refinery: “Our 
group murdered the place.” A third said 


enough bombs were dropped to “send all . 


the oil in Rumania to Berlin by air.” 
The Liberators, which shot down 51 


enemy fighters but lost 20 of their own’ 


big craft, had evidently dealt a serious 
battering to the oil center—despite Berlin 
claims that “only slight damage” was done. 
Balkan grapevines revealed that 24 hours 
after the raid great fires were still raging 
in the oil field. Among the targets reported 
heavily damaged were the Astra-Romana 
refinery, probably the largest in Europe; 
the Creditul Minier refinery, newest in the 
field and a big producer of aviation gas; 
the Steaua-Romana, Americana Romano 
and Colarmeo-Aquilla refineries; and the 
pumping station of the Giurgiu pipeline 
carrying oil to the Danube. 

All this tended to support a statement 
by Maj. Gen. Lewis H. Brereton, com- 
mander of the American forces in ‘the 
Middle East, on Aug. 2, that it was rea- 
sonable to suppose the great raid on 
Ploesti had “materially affected the course 
of the war.” 


Red Circle 


Eight Russian armies closed relentlessly 
in a great circle around the Nazi base of 
Orel last week, but the going was hard. 
Torrential rains made swamps of flower- 
dotted wheat fields while Russian infan- 


trymen sank knee-deep as they trudged ~ 


along muddy roads. For the Germans it 
was a last-ditch fight and they made the 
Russians pay for each advance. When 
they couldn’t hold, the Nazis retreated, 
setting villages and forests ablaze. When 
they couldn’t escape, they died at their 
posts, 

As German reserve troops arrived by 
plane they were hurled into battle. Bol- 
stered by tanks, they counterattacked as 
many as five times before giving in. But 


what really slowed the Russians were the 
defenses in depth at Orel. In their Kursk 
offensive the Germans had revealed no 
changes in tactics, sticking to their old 
blitzkrieg thrusts of tanks and infantry. 
But now, in defensive warfare, they tried 
new tricks, executed with all the thorough- 
ness of the Wehrmacht. 

When Russian infantry attacked the 
German lines around Orel they had to 
infiltrate a maze of mine fields and 
trenches, with tanks and mobile guns 
sandwiched between. In one sector, the 
front was divided into three defense zones. 
In the first were five rows of trenches, pro- 
tected by barbed wire mounted on steel 
poles. Antitank mines were sown thickly 
between the trench lines for a depth of 3 
to 4 miles. Few were in front of the first 
trenches where Russian sappers could 
reach them to pave the way for attack. 

Next came another set of three trench 
lines based on fortified villages, and the 
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third zone consisted of defenses ranged 
along ravines, river s, and in the 
woods. Tanks and the new mobile “Ferdi- 
nand” guns, hidden between the trenches, 
then attacked Russian infantry when it 
came close. 

The Germans’ most novel defense 
weapon was a mobile armored pillbox, 
christened the “Iron Crab” by the Rus- 
sians. Towed by a tractor, the ungainly 
fort rolls on wheels to a prepared dugout 
for action. There the wheels are removed, 
and the crab dumped into the ground. 
Once it is down, all that is visible is a 
steel turret sprouting a machine gun and 
two periscopes. Manned by two men, the 
pillbox is used as a firing nest or an ob- 
servation post. The gunners sit on a bench 
wedged between a shell box and iron 
shelves, pump two foot pedals to bring air 
through a ventilation tube, and get their 
only view of advancing Russians through 
narrow machine-gun slits. 








Associated Press Photo 


German paratroopers on the Russian front: They had to dig trenches when 
the Nazis were thrown on the defensive 












































Have You Got Those 


NOTHING-TO-SELL 
BLUES? 


If you have, worrying about them won’t 
do you or your peacetime customers any 
good. But keeping in touch with those im- 
portant people will do plenty of good — 
both now and after the war is won. And 
you can get this future business insurance 
without using manpower, motor power or 
a “million dollar” advertising budget. 
Here’s how: 


Make prudent use of friendly, informa- 
tive “news letters,” booklets and folders 
..- mailed with systematic regularity to | 
your peacetime customers and prospects. 


Printed pieces like those have an im- 
portant wartime job todo... ajob they'll 
do better if they are planned better. That’s 
why it will pay you to plan them with the 
aid of your printer and his Nekoosa Bond 
Plan Book, a remarkable portfolio packed 
with tips on stepping up the efficiency and 
good looks of all your business stationery 
and printing. ' 

Surprisingly enough, you’ll find that 
printer-planned business stationery and 
printing costs no more—even though it 
does more for you! And to get top results 
from your printer’s plan, specify Nekoosa 
Bond for letterheads, envelopes, forms, 
and printed pieces. Nekoosa Bond, you 
know, is pre-tested to assure fine printed 
results. Ask your printer to prove this to 
you—soon! 





SPECIALTY PAPERS FOR 
AMERICA 


We’re glad to report that tons and tons of 
Nekoosa-Edwards specialty papers are be- 
ing produced to help America win this war 
...and it’s a job we're doing without 
altering the high quality of Nekoosa Busi- 
ness Papers. 











1T PAYS ee an | WITH 


R PRIN TER 


Wekoorn Goud 


One 
tured by the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Compan 
PortEdwards, Wisconsin. Companion saeee me 
JOHN EDWARDS BOND, NEKOOSA 
MIMEO BOND, NEKOOSA DUPLICA- | 





the Pre-Tested Business Papers manufac- 








TOR BOND and NEKOOSA LEDGER. 
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Record Raids 


Impact of Allied Blows Seen 
in Orders to Evacuate Berlin 


The greatest sustained air offensive ever 
carried out marked a new high for British- 
based Allied air power last week. For the 
first time the combined British and Ameri- 
can air fleets were strong enough to at- 
tempt the total obliteration of a single 
target in successive night and day raids. 
For the first time the United States Eighth 
Air Force was big enough to take its full 
part in the offensive and strike deep into 
the heart of the Reich. 

The bombloads dropped in one week 
were staggering: more than 15,000 tons of 
high explosives and incendiaries on Ger- 
many; 8,000 tons on Hamburg alone—as 
many as hit London in eleven months of 
the 1940-41 blitz. And so sharp was the 
impact of the bombings on the Germans 
that steps were taken to begin the evacua- 
tion of Berlin. 


Hamburg: The second city of Ger- 
many .and the second port of Europe, 
Hamburg, came as close to being ex- 
tinguished by air action as any city has 
in this war. It took just six RAF night and 
two American day raids. On July 24, when 
the attack began, Hamburg was a busy 
port, a vital U-boat base, and a center of 
submarine and airplane engine plants. On 
July 29 it was a burning shell of a city. 

The attack was a triple threat. In three 
night raids the RAF “saturated” the city 
with bombloads of 2,300 tons and over, 
dropping the explosives and incendiaries 
at a lightning rate of 50 tons a minute. 
By day Flying Fortresses of the Eighth 
Air Force precision-bombed the areas left 
unscarred by the RAF. In between fast 
Mosquito bombers peppered the city and 
kept its defenders sleepless and alert. 

When the first wave of RAF heavy 
bombers swept over Hamburg the resist- 
ance was the fiercest ever seen by pilots 
attacking Germany. During the week the 
Germans rushed in more fighter planes, 
anti-aircraft guns, and searchlights in a 
desperate attempt to save the city. Focke- 
Wulf 190s and Messerschmitt 110s made 
suicidal plunges into the massed raiders 
and fell to their own flak. But the bomb- 
ers got through and plastered the targets 
hard. From London and Stockholm came 
the story of destruction. 

Beneath a smoke cloud 5 miles high, 
Hamburg lay in flames, shaking when 
time bombs exploded, long after the all- 
clear signals. No ships could enter the 
burning port where docks were aflame and 
hundreds of feet of quays crumbled by 
explosives on the west bank of the Elbe. 
The Howaldte Werke, the Deutscher 
Werft, and the submarine yards of Blohm 
& Voss, biggest U-boat manufacturer in 
Germany, were badly damaged while 
the quarter-mile-long Elbe tunnel was 
smashed. The Clockner plant, which builds 


engines for Focke-Wulf fighter planes, was 
hit. So were metallurgical plants, oil re- 
fineries and, in a suburb of Hamburg, the 
Ebano Asphaltwerke, big producers of 
benzine, kerosene, and other oils. 

In the city, out of a total population 
of 1,682,000 more than 35,000 Hamburgers 
were dead or wounded ‘and 130,000 home- 
less refugees were reported evacuated to 
Eastern Germany. The greatest civilian 
casualties occurred in the last raids, when 
many were unable to get to the shelters. 
When the giant demolition bombs fell, 
they blew away blocks of houses, making 
rubble of entire districts and_ blasting 
bodies out into the streets, even into the 
trees of Hamburg’s parks. Collapsing houses 
buried people in basement shelters, and 
to dig them out 12- and 13-year-old boys 
and girls were mobilized for work. 

In the St. George district, hardly a 
building was left standing. The main rail- 
road station was so badly hit that all train 
traffic stopped. To the east, flames spread 
up through the business center, across the 
ruins of the Town Hall, the Opera House, 
and the huge Hamburg-America Line 
building on the Alster Basin, and around 
the pretty lake to the old residential sec- 
tion. 

Fire brigades were rushed from as far 
as Bremen and Hannover to fight the 
flames. The water, electric, and telephone 
systems were broken and parts of the 
municipal gas works destroyed. As a war 
center, Hamburg was about through and 
for the moment the RAF turned back to 
an old love—the Ruhr. In a mass attack 
the blockbusters rained down on Rem- 
scheid, a machine-tool center in the smoky 
valley. 


Eighth: During spring and early sum- 
mer, the heavy bombers of the Eighth Air 
Force concentrated for the most part on 
such U-boat bases as Lorient and St. 
Nazaire, fitting their program into the 
strategy of anti-submarine warfare. By 
last week their target was the Luftwaffe— 
in the air, on the ground, and on the as- 
sembly line. 

Flying deeper into Germany than ever 
before, formations of 200 to 400 Fortresses 
pounded the main centers of German 
fighter-plane production: Warnemiinde, 
Oschersleben, and Kassel, where the Hein- 
kel, Ago, and Fiesler plants manufacture 
the Luftwaffe’s best fighter plane, the 
Focke-Wulf 190. 

To scatter fighter opposition during six 
days’ raids, the Eighth spread its attacks. 
While some of its planes raided Hamburg, 


‘three other formations reached out to the 


naval bases at Wilhelmshaven and Weser- 
miinde and a rubber factory at Hannover. 
When the Eighth made its deepest thrust 
—nearly 500 miles to QOschersleben, 80 
miles southwest of Berlin—it hit Kassel at 
the same time. And when Warnemiinde 
was bombed, the U-boat nests at Kiel got 
it too. 

The Luftwaffe, no longer able to be 
everywhere at once, had to choose which 
targets to protect and leave the others 








You will measure distance by your watch in the gd val SiS 


All else is secondary to the fight for life 
which this country is waging today. In 
that struggle, the airplane has changed 
our former concepts of fighting a war. 
How will it change our thinking. in 
times of peace? 


Racur now the airplane is teaching 
us to think of distance in terms of 
hours and minutes instead of miles. 
In the Age of Flight, the United 
States will no longer be thought of as 
“nearly 3000 miles across.” It will be 
“11 hours wide”— or less. Chicago and 
New York. will be three hours apart. 
No longer will your country appear 
to you as a pattern of states extending 


off into the far distance. Every section 
of it will be nearby your home. You 
will have 130 million close neighbors 
in the U. S. alone. 


Nearly all of the world’s population 
will be within 60 hours’ reach. Remote 
places will become familiar sights. You 
will make new acquaintances and de- 
velop new understanding of people in 
other parts of the earth. 

Today, United Mainliners, main- 
taining regularly scheduled passenger, 
mail and express flights for soldiers, 
sailors and civilians, are providing ser- 
vice four times faster than the fastest 
surface transportation. After Victory 
the airplane will be six times faster. 


And along with this remarkable speed 

it will offer flexibility, ele it 
moves in a three-dimensional world 
and can fly anywhere. 

When the war is ended and Victory 
is won, all our years of flying experi- 
ence will go into a new era of greatly 
expanded air travel for all . . . the 
coming Age of Flight. 


* Buy War Bonds and Stamps for Victory * 


UNITED 


AIR LINES 


THE MAIN LINE AIRWAY 
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LARDNER GOES TO THE WARS 








The Home-Town Notice 
by JOHN LARDNER ‘ 


A lot of subsidiary problems come 
up in the course of a working military 
alliance. The alliance between the 
British and ourselves has been amaz- 
ingly strong and effective. Compared 
with the alliance, now dead and ready 
for burial, that I spoke of a couple of 
weeks ago, between the Germans and 
Italians, ours is a radiant miracle of 
cooperation. The Italo-German thing, 
of course, was not an alliance at all, 
being constructed somewhat more along 
the lines of the partnership between a 
monkey and an organ grinder. 

But even in a just and principled 
collaboration like that of Britain and 
America, which is the gear wheel of the 
looser confederation of the United Na- 
tions at war, we can find excuses to 
enjoy occasional headaches if we go 
looking for them. And we will almost 
certainly go looking for them when the 
mood is on us, that being characteristic 
of the species of which the Rev. J. Swift 
spoke so enthusiastically in “Gulliver’s 
Travels.” 

A very low-powered grade of head- 
ache, but one you can share if you want 
to, comes from viewing with alarm the 
reports of battle action in the respective 
newspapers of Britain. and America. It 
seems there is a tendency in each coun- 
try to give its own boys what you might 
call a “home-town notice.” I say it 
“seems,” because I personally am not 
convinced of its existence at all. But 
Mr. Raymond Daniell, London opera- 
tive of The New York Times, is con- 
vinced, and he recently burned quite a 
bit of aspirin at this particular shrine. 

Being stationed in England, Mr. 
Daniell aims his beef at the English 
variety of home-town notice. What he 
fears, when you come right down to it, 
is that our own newspapers are not 
receiving a sufficiently home-town re- 
port. He thinks that the news from the 
field made Sicily appear to be an all- 
British show, and he allows that perhaps 
this is because the British reporters and 
censors -in the Mediterranean region, 
covering British operations, are smooth- 
er and more experienced than the 
Americans and therefore able to con- 
vey a sort of a special British version 
of the war thereabouts. 

I have heard British reporters state a 
belief directly opposite to Mr. Daniell’s, 
and with obvious sincerity. Both com- 
plaints are pure malarkey. At one time 
or another every reporter of every 
nationality gets the idea that someone 
else is enjoying better breaks in censor- 


ship and transmission than he is. Oc- 
casionally he is right, but the breaks 
fall evenly in the long run. 


The gist of Mr. Daniell’s lament, 
which may well have been written to 
order, was that all the news from Sicily 
indicated that all the fighting was being 
done by the British. He wondered if 
America knew there were any Ameri- 
cans in the battle. He seems to think 
that the British “stole” the campaign, 
in our papers as well as their own. 

No kidding, is that the impression 
you got of the fighting in Sicily? Or is 
Mr. Daniell barking up an empty tree? 
Myself, from reading the papers, I con- 
cluded that there were plenty of Ameri- 
cans doing plenty of fighting and with 
very fair success. It seemed clear also 
that there were British and Canadians 
sharing in the attack. [ll go farther and 
say that I believe every newspaper 
reader who read thoroughly and in- 
telligently knew pretty well how many 


troops of various kinds there were in . 
the field, how they were distributed, . 


what they were up against, and in what 
direction the tactics and over-all strategy 
of the campaign were tending. 

In short, considering technical diffi- 
culties, the campaign was extremely 
well covered and extremely well re- 
ported. It marked a long step forward 
in the coordination of war and war 
coverage, in the relation between battle 
leaders and censors and the men as- 
signed to report the news. It was far 
superior, for instance, to the present 
situation in this respect in the Pacific, 
where news coverage is shackled to a 
point where the public has no clear 
idea at all of the general position and 
officials must go around breathing scare- 
heads about war in 1949 to try, through 
exaggeration in the opposite direction, 
to repair the damage that has been done: 


Wherever accurate reporting is 
permitted—and I don’t mean violation 
of military secrecy but simply the 
chance to give a sound, balanced. pic- 
ture of the state of affairs—the history 
of the war will be available and on 
record a very short time after the 
event itself. And history will tell just 
who did what, and where and how he 
did it. There will be home-town notices 
enough for everyone, and cosmic notices 
as well. 

Meanwhile, we have an ample supply 
of hairs on hand for those who like to 
split them. 
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‘at the mercy of American bombs. Thus the 


Nazis fought bitterly at Kassel and Kiel, 
and barely covered the other vital cities. 
But in the week’s war of attrition, the 
Eighth came out on top. Of a record total 
of German fighters shot down, the Forts’ 
bag was 250. And in the war on airplane 
plants, the Eighth’s claim was that it had 
knocked out plants producing nearly 75 
per cent of Germany’s Focke-Wulf 190s. 
“We have defeated the German Air 
Force,” said an Eighth spokesman. 

The full import, however, of the Eighth’s 
action last week was not so much in what 
it had done, but in that it was able to stage 
a big offensive and take the losses it en- 
tailed. The record total of six raids in seven 
days indicated that the Eighth had more 
than doubled its size since spring, and was 
nearing full strength and stature as a part- 
ner of the RAF. Underlining this were the 
loss figures for the week: 107 Fortresses. 
84 British bombers. For the first time the 
Eighth had lost more planes than the RAF. 

Up to last week, the Eighth had taken 
second place in the air war against Ger- 
many. Flying Fortresses had jabbed at 
bases in France and attacked the northern 
fringes of Germany. but they had never 
penetrated beyond the first line of German 
defenses and many of their flights had been 
over the Channel and North Sea. The RAF 
had once believed that daylight raids ove: 
Central Germany without fighter escom 
were impossible. So did Propaganda Min. 
ister Joseph Goebbels. He boasted in June 
that the Eighth’s twin raid on Bremen and 
Kiel (when 26 bombers were lost) was a 
fiasco and could never be repeated. 

When it bombed Central Germany last 
week the Eighth proved them all wrong 
Now it had enough bombers to send out 
mass, multi-pronged attacks. And _ the 
Forts’ air battles—combined with growing 
raids on Nazi airfields by RAF fighters and 
medium bombers of the Eighth’s Air Sup 
port Command—had cut the Luftwaff+ 
enough to permit long, unescorted raids 
without risking disastrous losses. Behind 
all this, of course, was the extremely heavy 
defensive armament of the big Boeing 
planes and the crossfire tactics by which 
the Fortresses shot down a high percentage 
of the nearly 1,000 Axis machines destroyed 
or damaged by American planes in July. 

The morale of the German people, shak- 
en by the collapse of Italy, by their own 
burning cities, and their dead and homeless, 
sank even lower when . lying Fortresses 
reached out to Oschersleben, only 80 miles 
from Berlin. On the Eighth’s probable 
agenda the next stop was the German 
canital itself—in daylight. 

That threat, plus the probability of re- 
newed night raids by the RAF, produced 
a state of near panic in Berlin that was 
not lessened by the first evacuation meas- 
ures. By government direction, leaflets 
were dropped in mailboxes, ordering all 
those not compelled to remain in the city 
for military reasons to leave at the earliest 
moment. And Berliners began digging 
anti-bomb trenches in parks and squares 
as well as family shelters in back yards. 





protecting vital power lines 


. . . against nature’s sabotage 


With a blinding flash and a peal 
of thunder, lightning stabs a power 
line. Almost daily, somewhere in 
America, the life line to a vital war 
industry is thus endangered. But 
production doesn’t stop—thanks to 
an application of electronics. 

The instant lightning strikes the 
line, or any other electrical ‘‘fault”’ 
occurs, electronic transmitters 
broadcast a signal—not into space, 
but along the power line itself. In an- 
swer to this signal, receivers located 
at intervals on the line automati- 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... 


cally detect the section of line in 
trouble—and operate high-speed 
switching equipment to clear the 
“‘faule’’ in 1/15 of a second. It’s 
all done so quickly you can’t even 
see a light bulb flicker. 

Carrier current relaying it’s called 
—one of the major contributions in 
recent years to the transmission of 
electrical power. It makes possible 
a more efficient use of existing gener- 
ating and transmitting equipment 
to meet war demands. The construc- 
tion of many new transmission lines 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


Westinghouse ELECTRONICS 





can be eliminated—saving tons of 
critical materials. Thus electronics 
is helping to protect and make 
more stable the power supply that 
serves America’s wartime industry. 
x Ok * 

Electronics is at work today in 
applications as familiar as your 
radio tubes. In new, secret applica- 
tions, electronics has become the - 
nerve center of our armed forces. It is 
helping war industries roll back the 
old limits on production capacity. 
Your Westinghouse representative 
can tell you about today’s practical 
applications of electronic devices in 
your industry. Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


J-91018 
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F.D.R.’s Demobilization Plans 
Catch His Opponents Offguard 


Though GOP Cries ‘Politics,’ 
Postwar Proposals Seem Likely 
to Get Congressional Welcome 


“Our gallant men and women in the 
armed services . . . must not be demobi- 
lized into an environment of inflation and 
unemployment, to a place on the bread 
line or on the corner selling apples. We 
must, this time, have plans ready.” 

So spoke President Roosevelt in his 
radio address to the nation. All things 
considered, it was not one of the best 
speeches ever made by the President. He 
spread himself thin. In a little over half an 
hour he touched on Mussolini and Italy 
(see page 19), the Sicilian campaign, the 
Four Freedoms, gasoline, shipping, Japan, 
citations of American, Canadian, British, 
Russian, and Chinese fighting forces, War 
Bonds, manpower, and coffee and its im- 
mediate removal from the ration list (see 
page 40). 

Yet into this catch-all address Mr. 
Roosevelt managed to sandwich a shrewd 
maneuver. He outlined a broad program 
for easing back into the peacetime econ- 
omy the nation’s servicemen and women 
and merchant mariners (more than 11,- 
000,000 of them by the time the war 


ends). It was a coup that caught the 
President’s political foes flat-footed.* For 
on this issue they had done nothing— 
despite the fact that all sides had long 
known that in this war the United States 
must clear its sorry record of having treat- 
ed its veteran fighting men neither well 
nor wisely. 


Old Wars: All through history, Amer- 
ica’s measures to change soldiers into 
civilians have been hit or miss. After the 
Revolutionary War, enlisted men were 
sent home with an $80 bonus; officers, with 
five years’ pay. Civil War veterans re- 
ceived bounties of up to $100 for those 
with three years’ service. 

After the last war, soldiers were given 
a railroad ticket home and a $60 muster- 
ing-out bonus. But by 1936, and over 
vetoes by Presidents Harding, Coolidge, 
Hoover, and Roosevelt, the veterans’ lobby 
was able to jam through Congress a series 
of bills that gave them a special bonus at 
the rate of $1 a day for the service in 
the United States and $1.25 overseas 





‘*That Republicans could ill afford many 
political muffs was indicated in a Gallup poll 
showing that if Mr. Roosevelt were to run 
against Wendell L. Willkie now, he would get 
59 per cent of the vote, Willkie 41. 


(average payment: $550; total bonus: 
$1,729,000,000) . 

Meanwhile the nation had developed a 
system of pensions for disabled soldiers and 
widows. The disabled now get $10 for a 
10 per cent disability, $20 for 20 per cent, 
and so on. Widows draw $50 a month, plus 
$15 for a child and $13 for each additional 
child. The outlay for pensions soared to 
$431,000,000 for 1942 alone. 

But all these measures were merely 
palliative. Only after the last war did the 
nation attempt seriously to fit fighting men 
back into a peacetime economy—anhd then 
it flopped miserably. Within five months 
after the Armistice, with soldiers stream- 
ing back from France by the shipload, 
fully 1,300,000 of the 3,758,000 men under 
arms had been thrown back into the labor 
market. Not all got back their old jobs; 
those who did merely replaced the men who 
had substituted for them and thus eased 
the labor problem not at all. A chain of 
33 public employment offices did find work 
for about 25 per cent of those replaced— 
but in March 1919 Congress denied the 
offices funds and thereby crippled the job- 
finding program. All this helped keep the 
nation’s economy out of joint and bring on 
the 1920 depression. 


This War: The President had_ all 
this in mind when he sprang his demobiliza- 
tion plan on the nation last Wednesday 
night. The “large objective of reconverting 
wartime America to a peacetime basis” he 
declared, “is one for which your govern- 
ment is laying plans to be submitted to the 
Congress for action.” He listed these points 
as the least that servicemen deserve: 


{| Mustering-out pay to tide them over the 
period between discharge and job. 


{ Unemployment insurance for those who 














Veterans of 1918 home from the wars: Their successors of the *40s will get a better break 











PRODUCTION LINES ARE BATTLE LINES: Two-ton block-busters, 9%4-foot giants of destruction, 
roll off assembly lines in endless stream, as all-out, 'round-the-clock bombing attacks rock the Axis. 


BACK THE ATTACK...WITH WAR BONDS 


MERICAN bombers spearhead the drive for victory. Two-ton block-busters 

blast a path for our advancing forces, as Allied offensives turn the tide of 

battle. All-out attack calls for all-out effort on the home front. Back the attack 
by buying War Bonds to the utmost limit of sacrifice. 


Far from discouraging Bond purchases, the pay-as-you-go withholding tax 
should stimulate increased buying. This is not a new tax; it is a practical method 
of putting income-tax payments on a current basis, making it easier to budget 
income to buy more Bonds. And the more Bonds we buy the less the risk of 
inflation, which hurts us all. 





Let each of us do his full part for victory by increasing current War Bond 
purchases. Let us resolve now to invest every available surplus dollar during the 
Third War Loan in September. When American boys are giving their lives, our 
war job at home is to enlist our dollars to the utmost limit—to back their attack. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK > 
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‘Tee passages in the President’s 
broadcast last week puzzled informed 
§ listeners. The first was his reference to 
the Russian offensive. He implied (1) 
that the Russians knew all the time that 
the German offensive launched in early 
July would be strictly limited, “a des- 
perate attempt to bolster the morale of 
the German people,” and (2) that Rus- 
sian and American-British strategy have 
really been coordinated. 

As to (1): When the Combined 
Chiefs of Staff met in May, the Rus- 
sians feared a major German offensive. 
After this offensive was launched, be- 
latedly, our best-informed military ex- 
perts could not tell whether it was lim- 
ited or the spearhead for a major effort. 
If the Russians knew, they kept the 
secret well from their allies. 

As to (2): If Russian and American- 
British strategy have really been co- 
ordinated, it is news to some who should 
know it. The recent renewal of Russian 
pleas for a second front in the West and 
the Free Germany Manifesto (discussed 
in this column a week ago) indicated 
that the Russians did not regard United 
Nations strategy as coordinated. The 
President, it is true, did not say that 
this strategy had been coordinated; he 
said only that the Russian plans for this 
particular offensive “coordinate with 
the whole United Nations’ offensive 
strategy.” This might be construed to 
mean a fortunate coincidence rather 
than “we planned it that way.” 

Later in his speech, the President 
said: “The United Nations are sub- 
stantially agreed on the general ob- 
jectives for the postwar world,” adding 
’ that they are also agreed that “this is 
not the time to engage in an inter- 
national discussion of all the terms of 
peace and all the details of the future.” 
In the first statement, the President’s 
knowledge or appraisal outran the sober 
judgment of men who thought they 
were well informed. As to Britain, the 
statement is beyond dispute. As to 
Russia, it is open to serious question. 

Obviously, the President should say 
nothing to irritate our relations with 
Russia or otherwise to play into the 
hands of Goebbels. He has chosen wise- 
ly to exert every effort to wear down the 
distrust with which Russia regards its 
Western Allies and work toward an en- 
during understanding. 

His good will and patience already 





WASHINGTON TIDES 


Notes on the President’s Speech 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


have yielded rewards. From time to 
time, the Russian response has been en- 
couraging, especially since the strength 
and skill of American-British arms were 
demonstrated in Tunisia. But is any- 
thing to be gained by exaggerating, even 
by implication, the scope and depth of 
the accord between Russia on one side 
and the United States and Britain on 
the other? The Russians surely are not 
misled. 


Indirectly, however, another section 


of his speech was probably meant as | 


much for Russian ears as for the Ameri- 
can public to which ostensibly it was ad- 
dressed. In this he dwelt upon the elab- 
orate preparation necessary for major 
‘amphibious offensives, such as the oc- 
cupation of North Africa and the in- 
vasion of Sicily. The Sicilian invasion 
was planned at Casablanca, and the 
final special training of the troops for 
this enterprise was begun before ‘the 
last phase of the Tunisian campaign. 
Three thousand vessels were required 
for the initial assault force. 

Messrs. Roosevelt and Churchill have 
every right to congratulate themselves 
on the brilliance of their military strat- 
egy and the competence with which it 
has been executed. They have achieved 
immense results at an amazingly low 
cost in lives and matériel. But this pas- 
sage in the President’s speech was more 
than a justifiable boast. It was a hint 
not to expect the final assault on Ger- 
many to begin tomorrow. 

It is no longer necessary to sacrifice 
forces to prevent an ally from being 
forced out of the war, as the British 
did in Norway and Greece and we did, 
on a smaller scale, in the East Indies all 
with equal futility. We hold the initia- 
tive against all enemies, and the prob- 
lem is to use it to plunge through to 
victory in the most expeditious and 
economical manner. Mr. Roosevelt pro- 
poses to continue to make haste slowly 
by meticulous preparation. 


Evidence that Germany is near the 
point of cracking up would justify the 
kind of incompletely prepared assault 
with green troops with which Foch 
shortened the war in 1918. But if the 
choice .is between greater speed and 
higher casualties on one hand, and more 
time and lower casualties on the other, 
Messrs. Churchill and Roosevelt can be 
relied upon to choose the latter. 








register with the United States Employ. 
ment Service. 


4] An opportunity for government-paid ed- 
ucation or trade training. 


{| Credit under unemployment and old-age 
insurance for their period of service. 


4 Improved hospitalization and rehabilita- 
tion of the disabled, as well as pensions. 


Report: At his press-radio conference 
two days later the President proved he 


* hadn’t pulled his plan out of a hat. To cor- 


respondents he handed a report issued by 
the National Resources Planning Board, 


which Congress wiped out at the end of the — 


1942-43 fiscal year by denying it funds. 
Sent to the President on June 30, last day 
of the board’s life, the report was compiled 
by a Roosevelt-appointed committee head- 
ed by Dr. Floyd W. Reeves of the NRPB. 
In 96 points it sketched a broader and 
more detailed demobilization picture, which 
the President said he would pass on to 
Congress without recommendation. Its pro- 
posals duplicated the President’s, adding a 
suggestion that troops being sent home be 
put on three months’ furlough with base 
pay up to $100 a month, plus dependency 
allowances, and that the government aid 
those who want to buy farms. 

The report specifically opposed any 
lump-sum bonus, which might be “dissi- 
pated” and accomplish no “social pur- 
poses.” It added that military and indus- 
trial demobilization must be paced care- 
fully—spread over about two years. Sol- 
diers with the longest and toughest serv- 
ice records should be discharged _ first; 
married men with dependents should be 
given priority; so should those men whose 
private enterprise might provide employ- 
ment for other veterans. 

In general, the report warned that the 
nation must expect a peak postwar un- 
employment of 8,000,000 or 9,000,000. 
After two years, it expected that, with 
some 6,000,000 war workers voluntarily 
withdrawn from the labor market and 
2,500,000 still in the armed forces, the 
jobless should have dwindled to 4,500,000. 

Along the lines of the NRPB’s report 
last spring on general postwar planning 
the committee stressed that military de- 
mobilization must be taken as part of 
the whole reconversion picture, and that 
private enterprise must do much of the 
work of accomplishing it. 


Outcry: Republicans greeted the 
President’s proposals with hot indignation. 
Sen. Styles Bridges of New Hampshire 
termed them a fourth-term bid and said 
Mr. Roosevelt had “dangled before the 
eyes of the soldiers the gift of their own 
tax money.” Republican National Chair- 
man Harrison E. Spangler, citing Bridges s 
and other complaints, wrote the War and 
Navy Departments and the Office of War 
Information, demanding that the GOP get 
a chance to tell the soldiers its opinion of 
the postwar program. He spoke of the 
“dangers to our democratic institutions of 
the Commander-in-Chief stooping to this 
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Wartime Gu 


Grand Cen 


STEP FROM the heart of New York 
into the cathedral-like beauty of Grand 
Central Terminal. 

Here beneath this high, blue-vaulted 
ceiling now pass some 54,000,000 trav- 
elers a year. Boys on their way to war, 
watched to the train gates by bravely 
smiling parents. Workers journeying to 
war jobs in faraway cities. Business lead- 
ers speeding to win production battles. 

Together they form part of the great- 
est traffic America’s railroads have ever 
carried. A tremendous task, vital to Vic- 
tory, and rich in promise for the future. 

Out of this experience will be born 
the finer rail transport of tomorrow... 
when Grand Central Terminal will echo 
to the footsteps of a free, victorious peo- 
ple bound on swift errands of peace. 


@ 14,800 QUESTIONS_AN HOUR 


Terminal information men now answer 
as many as 14,800 questions an hour. 
To save holding up ticket lines, get in- 
formation in advance at this booth or 
by telephone. 


@ GRAND CENTRAL SERVICE FLAG 
Honors 21,314 New York Central em- 
ployees. Thousands of other Central 
workers have sons and daughters in uni- 
form... an added drive behind this rail- 
ftoad’s war effort. 


© TICKET OFFICE 90%. BUSIER 

Though we've added extra windows and 
personnel to meet the rush, war-wise 
travelers prefer to buy tickets at quieter 
mid-morning and early evening hours. 


© SERVICE MEN’S_LOUNGE 

This lounge is busiest on weekends 
when thousands travel on furlough. To 
give them room on weekend trains, plan 
ttips you must make for mid-week, 


© 54,000,000 PASSENGERS A, YEAR 

Through these train gates pass a record 
number of essential passengers... includ- 
ing many thousands of former auto trav- 
elers who must now be carried by train. 


© BAGGAGE CHECKING COUNTER 
Some 150,000 pieces of baggage a month 
are now checked through Grand Central. 
People have learned to travel light, 
checking larger luggage, carrying only 
one small grip on crowded trains. 


@ MAIN-WAITING ROOM 

Here some traveler may have 
to wait for a later train if you 
fail to cancel an unwanted res- 
ervation promptly. These days, 
cancel reservations the minute 


your plans change. 


New York Central 


ONE OF AMERICA’S RAILROADS—ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY 





6 TROOPS ON THE MOVE 

Half the nation’s Pullmans 
and 30% of its coaches are 
busy moving 2,000,000 troops 
a month. One more reason 
railroads can’t always provide 
the accommodations you want. 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 











WARTIME GUIDE TO 
GRAND CENTRAL. 


FRE 


A fascinating booklet that 
takes you behind the scenes of 
the Terminal. Write Passenger 
Dept., Room 1261C, 466 Lex- 
ington Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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type of politics among those who, 
instead of thinking of him as a 
cunning political leader, should — 
have confidence that he is think- 
ing only of winning the war.” 


Significance 


Spangler’s blast against the 
President’s demobilization pro- 
posals was partly the anguished 
outcry of a politician who sees a 
political plum snatched from un- 
der his nose, and partly genuine 
resentment of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
introduction of politics in a 
speech heralded as dealing with 
the war. The issue was overripe 
for plucking. More than a score 
of bills had been introduced in 
* Congress covering parts of the 
question, but had lacked suff- 
cient backing to attract atten- 
tion. Now the President had 
taken the issue for his own—and 
left the GOP with little to do ex- 
cept try to outdo him in provid- 
ing for veterans, 

For if ever a Presidential pro- 
posal stood a chance of getting a 
warm welcome in Congress, this 
was it. In fact, Congress is tra- 
ditionally more open-handed with 
veterans than is the Presidency. 
And most of the program will re- 
quire legislation. (The non-legis- 
lative exceptions are mustering- 
out pay, which can be handled 
simply by keeping servicemen 
technically on the payrolls longer; 
and job placement, for which Se- 
lective Service is already setting 
up machinery.) By not commit- 
ting himself to specific dollars- 
and-cents suggestions, Mr. Roose- 
velt gave legislators and Repub- 
licans no targets to shoot at. 

Thus Spangler and the Repub- 
lican party clearly were caught 
short. The same sort of cautious 
inaction, designed to prevent in- 








= Bouchard from Acme 
Economic Analyst: This is John Boving- 
don, Harvard ’15, Phi Beta Kappa, fiftyish, ex- 
dancer, whose appointment as a $5,600-a-year 
economic analyst in the Office of Economic War- 
fare last week aroused Rep. Martin Dies. Boving- 
‘don said he took up gymnastics and dancing in 
pursuit of health twenty years ago, after teaching 
economics in a Japanese university. He qualified 
for his post through civil-service channels. Asked 
about the pose above, taken from a dance he gave 
in 1936, Bovingdon replied: “When you call it ‘eco- 
nomic analyst’ it certainly is a laugh.” 
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which had scheduled it tenta. 
tively for Aug. 11. As reasons 
Mr. Roosevelt cited increased 
merchant shipbuilding and Allied 
successes against U-boats. He als 
promised that bigger sugar al. 
lowances would soon follow. . 


RPPA and 1944 


Republicans last week fought 
their first open intraparty skir. 
mish over foreign policy for the 
1944 campaign. To national head. 
quarters in Washington went a 
committee of the Republican 
Postwar Policy Association, may. 
erick interventionist bloc with. 
in the GOP (Newsweek, July 
19), to demand that the party 
take a forthright stand for inter. 
national cooperation—and_ take 
it now. National Chairman Har. 
rison E. Spangler replied that the 
GOP would get around to the 
subject in due course—and im- 
plied that meantime the RPPA 
had better watch out lest it split 
the party. When it was over, both 
sides’ tempers were pretty testy. 

The meeting got under way at 
4:30 of a hot afternoon. Deneen 
Watson of Chicago, association 
president, and his committemen 
greeted Spangler pleasantly, then 
bridled as the GOP chairman read 
from a letter he “happened” to 
have on his desk. It was like 
many he had been receiving, said 
Spangler; in it a Midwesterner 
declared that the RPPA was try- 
ing to split the party. 

Somewhat snappishly, Watson 
retorted that delay in formulat- 
ing a Republican plank for in- 
ternational cooperation would 
precipitate a brawl at the 1944 
convention and blow the party 
wide open. Should the GOP fail 
to come out strongly, he warned, 








traparty squabbling before the oe 
1944 convention, had already provoked 
serious GOP friction on foreign policy. 
That GOP sympathizers were growing con- 
cerned over the situation was indicated in 
a dispatch from Washington by Glen Perry 
of the arch-conservative New York Sun: 

“The incident does show that the cam- 
paign of 1944 is already under way and 
that everything the President does from 
now on is going to be subjected to the 
closest scrutiny for possible political mo- 
tives. The difficulty for the Republicans is 
... that continued attribution of political 
motives to the President may easily boom- 
erang, especially with as skilled a politician 
as President Roosevelt calling the shots. 
More and more Washington observers are 
coming to believe that Republican chances 
rest mostly upon the presentation of con- 
structive international and domestic pro- 
grams, leaving the obvious weaknesses and 
failures of the New Deal for the most part 
to the good sense of the voters.” 


Have Another Cup 


During its brief lifetime coffee rationing 
became a part of American folklore. When 
it began seven months ago, there was a 
good deal of grumbling and an abundance of 
talk, some of it from President Roosevelt, 
on how to use coffee grounds a second time. 
Radio comedians, cartoonists, and para- 
graphers belabored the humor of going 
without “that second cup.” Actually, ex- 
cept for a short transitional period, most 
coffee drinkers did not suffer any great 
hardship. 

By last week, when coffee rationing went 
the way of the ban on sliced bread, the 
memory of early discomforts had paled be- 
side the greater inconvenience of getting 
along on less meat, canned goods, and 
butter. 

In his July 28 radio address the President 
announced the immediate suspension of 
coffee rationing, anticipating the OPA, 


= the association itself would not 
bolt but many in the rank and file would. 


Thereupon the national chairman told § 


Watson he would pass the RPPA pro 
posals along to a conference of the partys 
official Postwar Advisory Council, sched- 
uled to meet at Mackinac Island, Mich. 
early in September. 

When the meeting ended, both Spangler 
and RPPA summoned hasty press confer- 
ences. The chairman said he wanted every- 
one to get along peaceably: “I never 
quarrel with Republicans. I quarrel only 
with New Dealers.” But Watson made tt 
clear he was not satisfied: Only the associ 
tion, he declared, was equipped to educate 
the “people down in the precincts” on for- 
eign policy, and it would proceed to do 0. 
Obviously Watson expected short shrift 
from the Mackinac Island conferees— 
whom association members regard as pre 
dominantly isolationist. 

The upshot was that the RPPA cor 
sidered itself snubbed but was going ahead 
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The SCOTT 
you - might - have - owned 
has been fighting in the 
Solomons... in convoys 
off Iceland .. . aboard 
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anyway. Already organized in the Midwest 
and East, it will form a Far Western 
branch in San Francisco, Aug. 30. So 
whether Spangler likes it or not, Repub- 
licans are in for a long and warm foreign- 
policy debate. 


Woo-Work Works 


“No Work—No Woo.” 

Corny? Yes. 

But effective? Indeed, yes. At the Albina 
shipyards in Portland, Ore., the slogan 
“No Work—No Woo” has already at- 
tained the status of a Movement. It has 
cut absenteeism from a previous 3.1 per 
cent to a subnormal 2.85 per cent, and is 
now fanning out all over the West Coast. 
And it’s all due to a good-looking 23-year- 
old brunette burner named Jeannine Chris- 
tiansen. 

It was in June that a persistent absen- 
tee at Albina began trying to date Jean- 
nine. Pretty enough to be choosy, Jean- 
nine told him he could have no date with 
her unless he could show her a time card 
for a full week’s work. Sure enough, a 
week later he produced the card and got 
the date. Jeannine tried it on others; it 
worked again. She told some girl friends, 
and before long the slogan and several 
N.W.N.W. chapters were flourishing at 
Albina. 

Then some men at Albina joined No 
Work—No Woo and laid down the ulti- 
matum to women workers. Next sailors in 
the yard, awaiting duty on the subchasers 
which Albina builds and affectionately 
calls hellships, joined in. So did some pri- 
vates at nearby Fort Lewis in Washington 
and a group of lieutenants at Camp Adair. 
High-school girls and co-eds at the univer- 
sities of California and Oregon wrote 
Jeannine asking permission to form chap- 
ters. Other letters came in from as far 
away as Virginia. The hellshipyard gave 
President Jeannine half a day off regularly 
to answer her mail. 

N.W.N.W. members are rather earnest 
about their movement. They frown down 
upon anyone who might attempt to make 
a joke of it. They’ve formalized the idea 
to the extent of a pledge: “I hereby 
pledge to our fighting men everywhere that 
I will not date a man at any time who is 
not worth dying for. A deliberate absentee 
from war work is not worth dying for.” 

Newsweex’s Portland correspondent, 
who is not easily impressed, has this com- 
ment: “All I can say is that this Jeannine 
is worth working for, and she’s inspired 
many of the boys.” 


St. Louis Disaster 


Margaret Louise Becker stood among 
the crowd of St. Louisans watching a great 
military and civic show. At Lambert-St. 
Louis Airfield, the Army was demonstrat- 
ing one of its troop-carrying gliders. She 
herself had tried to join the municipal 
leaders who boarded the glider for a ride, 
but was barred by an Army rule against 
women guests on service craft. 





Hauled by a big Douglas C-47, the 


glider twice soared past the crowd. Then, 
on the third run, came catastrophe: As the 
glider’s 150-foot nylon towline was re- 
leased for a landing, one of the wings 
buckled and disintegrated, and the craft 
plunged nose-down to the center of the 


field before the horrified spectators. Bodies . 


and wreckage rebounded 50 feet into the 
air. Thus did Margaret Louise Becker wit- 
ness the death of her husband, William 
Dee Becker, 67, for 24 years judge of the 
city Court of Appeals, and since 1941 St. 
Louis’s Republican mayor. 

Altogether it was a civic disaster for St. 
Louis. For with Mayor Becker died Maj. 
William B. Robertson, aviation pioneer, 
co-backer of the 1927 Lindbergh flight to 
Paris, and head of the Robertson Aircraft 
Corp. which made the glider; Max H. 
Doyne, city director of public utilities; 











Associated Press 
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Thomas N. Dysart, president of the St. 
Louis Chamber of Commerce, and _ six 
other civilians and soldiers. 

The Army quickly tried to confiscate 
all cameras and film on the scene (some 
photographs, however, got out) and 
grounded all gliders of the Robertson type 
pending investigations. And reporters re- 
called that only a day earlier Mayor Beck- 
er, discussing the dangers of the flight, had 
remarked: “Gentlemen, you can die only 
once.” 


Paging Mr. Durfee 


Boner on Italian Situation 


Lights New Fire Under OWI 


Amid a litter of memos, teletypes, and 
improvised cubicles crowding nine. air- 
cooled floors of a dingy office building just 
west of Broadway in midtown Manhattan, 
1,500 employes of the Office of War In- 
formation’s Overseas Division propagan- 
dize around the clock for the United States. 
News pouring in over five wire services is 
fused by OWI rewrite men, then dis- 
tributed within the organization as propa- 
ganda raw material. For 400 daily bread- 
casts in 24 languages this “basic news” is 
tailored to fit the language and temper of 
foreign listeners. “Control men” keep 
broadcasts within broad policy limits 
checked in weekly conferences among State 
Department, Army, Navy, and OWI offi- 
cials. They scan final copy, and the actual 
broadcast is monitored at the microphone 
lest the announcer try to slip in a few 
cracks on his own. 

But last week, inspired by Mussolini’s 
banishment, someone down the line pulled 
a classic boner. In five short-wave broad- 
casts beamed to Great Britain, before the 
new Italian Government had even cooled 
into shape, Marshal Pietro Badoglio was 
denounced as just another Fascist. In a 
quotation from Samuel Grafton, The New 
York Post’s leftist columnist, Victor Em- 
manuel III of Savoy, who officially kicked 
out the Duce, was dismissed as a “moronic 
little king.” Quoting “John Durfee, the 
American political commentator,” OWI an- 
nounced that “this war will go on, irre- 
spective of whether it’s Mussolini, or 
Badoglio, or the Fascist king himself who 
usurps power.” 

From the very top of the Administra- 
tion came a broadside against the OWI. 
Plainly miffed that the OWI should lash 
out at the heads of the government with 
whom peace negotiations might be in pros- 
pect, the President said that the broadcast 
should never have been made without State 
Department approval. There followed a 
consultation attended by Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull, the playwright and overseas 
division chief Robert E. Sherwood, and 
Milton S. Eisenhower, the general’s broth- 
er and acting OWI director during Elmer 
Davis’s absence in London. Sherwood la- 
ter glossed over the incident as a “re- 


One wing gone, the glider that stunned _ grettable slip.” 


St. Louis in its fatal plunge 


But newsmen kept-digging—much to the 






































WHAT! 


FLUID DRIVE ON AN AIRACOBRA? 












aly 
; To those who thought that Fluid Drives were limited in scope to marine 
use and to variable speed fan control, here is startling news. American 
Blower Fluid Drives are now serving our Armed Forces in the air — 
on planes, like the Airacobra P-39. 
= As these deadly fighters leave normal flying altitudes, oil automati- 
cally flows into an American Blower Fluid Drive which controls the 
speed of a secondary supercharger. As the ship rises, the amount of 
nd oil in the fluid drive increases, automatically increasing the speed 
\ir- of the supercharger to offset the difference in barometric pressure 
ust (until the secondary supercharger runs at full capacity). As the 
an, ship descends, oil automatically flows from the fluid drive, de- 
In- creasing supercharger speed. 
wi Making Fluid Drives for the U. S. Armed Forces is a job 
is that has been entrusted to American Blower by the Navy, 
lis- Army and Maritime Commission. It is an assignment that 
pa- is vital to victory — one that fits right in with our engineer- 
ad- ing skill_and extensive manufacturing facilities. 
is 
of 
cp AMERICAN BLOWER 
rits 
ate Hh AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
7 CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO ANKMEI 
a Division of Ammmican Radiator ond Standard Sonitary Corporation 
few After Victory our war experience in the de- 
a sign, development, manufacture and appli- 
nis cation of Fluid Drives, as well as our air 
lled ~ handling experience on equipment of all 
ad- types, will have an even greater scope in 
the promoting peacetime progress. 
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Acme 
The N.Y. World-Telegram’s candid camera photo of the OWI’s John Durfee 


OWI’s embarrassment. For it turned out 
that “John Durfee” was nobody. The OWI 
admitted it used the name—and plenty of 
others on other subjects—as a device to 
enable officials to get over their own opin- 
ions; this despite the fact that the OWI’s 
basic principle supposedly is truth without 
hokum. In this case the Durfee was ap- 
parently James T. Warburg, ex-financier 
and head of the psychological warfare de- 
partment. He shared blame for the fiasco 
with Joseph Barnes, head of Atlantic op- 
erations. Newspapers promptly had a little- 
man-who-wasn’t-there field day in which 
The New York World-Telegram concocted 
a front-page “photo” of Durfee and indited 
an obituary noting that he was not born in 
“Shaking-a-Rosebush Valley on the north- 
east. border of Shangri-la.” 

On the question of responsibility for the 
content of the broadcasts, the OWI was 
equally embarrassed. Sherwood argued that 
news of Mussolini’s downfall had broken on 
a pleasant Sunday night with most of 
Washington officialdom out of town—and 
that attempts to contact the State Depart- 
ment had failed. Hull replied by pointing 
out to newspapermen that they themselves 
had no trouble locating officials. 

Other quéstions and OWI answers: Just 
how did the slip occur? An overzealous 
writer, said the OWI, had angled his copy 
too strenuously and somehow it had gotten 
by the control man. Why broadcast propa- 
ganda to our British Allies anyway? Be- 
cause, said the OWI, the London radio had 
hit the air waves with the “unwarranted” 
claim that Fascism was overthrown. 

Tn any event, the OWI overseas branch 
had done its own cause no good. It had 


long been under suspicion in Washington. 
The State Department claimed that the 
OWT had tried to take on the entire func- 
tion of making foreign policy: Its early line, 
for example, ran counter to official policy 
on the de Gaulle-Giraud controversy and 
plugged de Gaulle. And it noted that aside 
from the remarks of the fictitious Durfee, 
the only comment OWI had seen fit to 
quote on the Italian situation was that by 
the leftist Grafton, also a de Gaulle man. 

The upshot of the affair was a projected 
Congressional committee investigation of 
the overseas branch, as an offshoot to a big- 
ger probe of the Federal Communications 
Commission (Newsweek, July 19). The 
committee will try to dig up evidence of 
Communist leanings in the OWI Tower 
of Babel in Manhattan. Meanwhile, there 
was talk that the State Department would 
eventually take over control of the overseas 
branch. And the branch itself now hewed 
to the correct line on Italy—the Roosevelt- 
Churchill statement that the Allies would 
deal with no Fascists. “John Durfee” was 
hastily executed, but his ghostly brothers- 
in-arms carried on. 


Father Draft Set 


Draft headquarters this week finally set 
the date for fathers. Local boards were 


- ordered to reclassify pre-Pearl Harbor 


fathers aged 18 to $7 from $-A to 1-A 
for induction beginning Oct. 1. As outlined 
earlier, chief grounds for deferment now 
will be essential jobs and any undue hard- 
ship induction might cause their families. 
The armed forces will then be taking in 
about 275,000 men a month, but nowhere 
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near that many will be fathers: About 
50,000 will be youths turning 18, and 
many of the rest will be 4-Fs and other 
classifications now being recombed. For 
those family men who are inducted, War 
Manpower Commissioner Paul V. McNutt 
will seek increased dependency allowances, 


Bowles to OPA 


New Manager Indicates Hopes 
of Making Agency Effective 


Launched on that well-known shoe. 
string in New York in 1929, the youth. 
ful two-man advertising team of salesman 
William B. Benton and idea man Chester 
Bowles maneuvered brilliantly through the 
depression years. By 19382 their firm had 
blossomed into a corporation. Thereafter 
they made money by inducing Maxwell 
House to slash coffee prices and aim for 
mass sales. The same plan worked well with 
other General Foods products and Palm. 
olive soap. In 1986 Partner Benton, who 
preferred the academic lift and was now 
nicely heeled, retired: at $6 into the vice 
presidency of the University of Chicago. — 
Bowles worked himself into collapse and in 
1938 leaned back to look for greener fields. 

He found them in his summer resi- 
dence, Connecticut. For Bowles’s knowl- 
edge of markets and men impressed form- 
er Gov. Robert A. Hurley, who enlisted 
him in 1942 to set up and direct the state’s 
Office of Price Administration. In eighteen 
months there, Bowles’s grass-roots ef- 
fectiveness stuck out as a lucid chapter in 
the agency’s long saga of confusion. 

Last week Bowles went to Washington 
where he had first been invited early in 
the Leon Henderson regime—taking over | 
the post of senior deputy administrator 
(general manager) of the national OPA.: 
Actually he will understudy and possibly 
succeed Administrator Prentiss Brown, 
who is reported slated for an appointment 
to the Federal Reserve Board. 

Scarcely had Bowles reached Washing- 
ton and unpacked his bags in the Willard 
Hotel (he left his wife and five children 
to enjoy the sea breeze at his Essex, 
Conn., home) than he settled into the 
administrative groove. He announced that 
first he would reorchestrate the efforts of 
OPA’s 4,428 Washington and 17,414 field 
workers. He then warned that under him 
OPA “will not be a walking door mat.” 

Despite the new ruling of five years’ 
business experience for OPA higher-ups, 
Bowles, a Yale graduate, refused to com- 
mit himself against academic economists, 
“even Harvard professors,” and came out 
for subsidies as “a necessary evil.” He 
found satisfaction in a House committees 
generally favorable report on rent con- 
trol. And he whipped out a seven-point 
(1) make rationing and 

understandable, (2) 
decentralize OPA, (3) hire competent 
people, (4) ban snooping, (5) command 
public respect by swift action against vi0- 












2s inehes of expurgated weather 


There isn’t much you can say in a weather report today 
because it might give useful information to the enemy. 


Isn’t there? 


There are as many as 55 pieces of local informa- 
tion packed into 214 inches in the daily weather report 
of The Evening Bulletin! - 

The weather report is just one small, specific ex- 
ample of a big thing about The Bulletin — careful, 
complete, detailed reporting and editing. Giving as 
much news as possible, as much variety as possible, 


IN PHILADELPHIA—NEARLY EVERYBODY READS THE BULLETIN 





as much appeal as possible to widely different tastes 
and interests. Using white paper to the readers’ best 
advantage (a habit, by the way, that they appreciate 
in these days of newsprint rationing). 


The Bulletin,* you know, goes home in the city of 
homes. It is read in the evening when there is more 
leisure and relaxation to really enjoy a newspaper. 
And 4 out of 5 families of Philadelphia spend an aver- 
age of 53 minutes reading their favorite newspaper. 


*Circulation over 600,000—largest evening newspaper in America. 
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WEDNESDAY A.M.: In a remote South 
Pacific outpost, military construction is 
dangerously slowed when the crankcase 
of a Diesel power plant breaks down. 
Army engineers radio a hurry call to the 
factory in Illinois . . . urge, “Rush by 
AIR EXPRESS!” 

WEDNESDAY P.m.: At Chicago airport, a 
200-pound replacement is loaded into 
an Airliner, begins its 7,000-mile flight. 
FRIDAY P.m.: New part installed. Con- 
struction goes full speed ahead. 


TODAY, AIR EXPRESS is smashing wartime 
bottlenecks with 3-mile-a-minute service 
direct to more than 350 points in the U. S. 
and to over 60 foreign countries . . . at the 
same time working hand in hand with the 
Army and Navy to supply our fighting 
fronts throughout the world. 
TOMORROW, AIR ExPREss will girdle the 
globe in international peacetime commerce 
- » - to bring all foreign markets to the 
doorstep of American business. 


AIR EXPRESS 
SPEEDS WAR PRODUCTION 
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Harris & Ewing 


Bowles: OPA will be no door mat 


lators, (6) revamp unworkable regula- 
tions, and (7) resist pressure groups on 
all sides. 

If personality can lure executive talent 
to the OPA, Bowles may be able to do 
the trick where predecessors have dismally 
failed. So well is he liked by his reticent 
Connecticut Yankee neighbors that re- 
cently, when he had bought a freezing unit 
and found it too bulky for his cellar door, 
they silently ani without charge turned 
to and carpentered a larger entrance. 

Bowles turned the Connecticut OPA into 
a relatively smashing success. He made a 
point of getting the small businessman’s 
point of view firsthand—and acting on it. 
Monday nights he talked over a four-sta- 
tion local radio hookup from Hartford. 
Bowles’s simple appeals and common-sense 
explanations pleased the little fellows and 
set a standard which Henderson tried 
vainly to establish throughout the coun- 
try. 


Harlem Hoodlums 
Harlem, New York’s great inner city of 


Po EEE OE LON ETS 


SHIP EARLY—as soon as shipment is ready—to assure Negroes, is a vast stretch of squalid tene- 
fastest delivery. PACK COMPACTLY to conserve valuable ‘ a 


° ° ded 
space. WRITE for our Calendar-blotter complete with rie ae 
Air Express shipping information. Dept. PR, Railway « 9 8 


. and east of Eighth Avenue. Most of its 
Express Agency, 230 Park Avenue, New York City. $00,000 inhabitants, despite economic 
handicaps and overcrowding, are law-, 
abiding citizens. But as a jungle of jive, 
of cheap, poisonous liquor, marihuana, 


frequent muggings, it has been the city’s 
major sociological problem. Since the De 
troit race riots (NEWSWEEK, July 5), po 
, lice have dreaded the spark that would 


touch off similar dynamite in Harlem. 
Gers vhere RST The spark was struck this week, under 
ne circumstances closely paralleling Detroits | 
outburst. As in Detroit, it was a Sunday- 
night brawl. A white policeman, called by 
a hotel manager to arrest a disorderly 


Phone RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY, AIR EXPRESS DIVISION 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 
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“br Eagles 


@ Flying these Fairchild “Gunner” crew trainers 
equipped with Aerols, fledgling pilots rapidly gain 


confidence in their “landing legs.” 


Aerols help these pilots gain the skill necessary to 
become formidable war birds because they contrib- 


ute to safe, smooth landings and swift, sure take-offs. 


When they advance to combat service—flying bomb- 


ers, fighters and transports—these trainer pilots will 


again benefit by the matchless performance of Aerols. 


THE CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC TOOL COMPANY 
AIRCRAFT DIVISION ¢ ¢ CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Also Manufacturers of Cleco pneumatic tools for the aircraft and gen- 


eral industry, Cleco sheetholders, Cle-Air shock absorbers for trucks 


and buses, and Cleveland rock drills for mining and construction work. 


> GEAR THE NAME 
DISSIPATE THE LANDING 
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SHOCKS 
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Negro woman, was clubbed by a Negro 
M.P. who was off duty. The policeman 
fired one shot, wounding the soldier slightly. 

Within half an hour Harlem’s hoodlums 
were on the march. Windows of pawn- 
shops and liquor and grocery stores were 
smashed and looted. Pouring out of their 
cramped rabbit-warren houses, Negroes 
jammed the streets. The Negroes began 
wielding knives and the police their guns. 
Scores of military police rolled in in jeeps 
and trucks to clear Harlem of Negro sol- 
diers. Thousands of police reserves, many 
of them Negroes, were rushed to the dis- 
trict. Mayor Fiorello H. La Guardia 
dashed to a radio studio and broadcast 
pleas for order and tolerance. All traffic 
was rerouted around Harlem. Liquor stores 
were closed. Since there were few white 
citizens around, it came down chiefly to a 
-battle between the police and Negro loot- 


ers. 

At the end of twelve hours, six Negroes 
were dead. More than 500 persons were 
injured, upwards of 400 arrested, and 
property damage estimated at $1,000,000. 
Harlem looked like a battlefield, and in 
sporadic outbursts the rioting went on. 


Ungagged 


The War Food Administration, having 
made a Draconian interpretation of a Con- 
gressional order banning the use of 1943-44 
agricultural appropriation funds to pay for 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
publicity (NewsweeK, Aug. 2), last week 
hastily backtracked. Congressmen and 
farm leaders had complained that the AAA 
original gag was so tight that field men 
would have been practically reduced to 
sign language in dealmg with farmer 
clients. Henceforth, maybe only AAA field 
“information specialists” will be banned. 





* FROM THE CAPITAL * 











The Judge 

While Secretary of War Henry L. Stim- 
son was on tour recently in Iceland, Eng- 
land, and North Africa, Under Secretary 
Robert Porter Patterson held down the 
boss’s job. It wasn’t the first time Patter- 
son had pinch-hit for Stimson, but it was 
the longest spell he had ever had as Acting 
Secretary, and it came at a time when 
military and political developments were 
coming to a head in Sicily and Italy and 
frequent conferences between the War De- 
partment and the White House were in 
order. 

When Stimson headed for the fronts 
he knew that he left behind him a thor- 
oughly competent and hard-driving ad- 
ministrator. In his position as supervisor 
of military production, the Under Secre- 
tary has been a ceaseless prodder and has 
shown an angry impatience with manufac- 
ture of nonessential civilian goods that 
interfered with the flow of tanks, planes, or 
munitions. 

When output slowed down in May, he 
gave vent to his infrequent but profane 
temper. On paper, in a press release, he 
confined this to a denunciation of strikes 
by working men and of complacency on 
the part of “certain manufacturers” who 
were still tinkering with frivolous lux- 
uries. Patterson was among the first to 
come out strongly in favor of the Austin- 
Wadsworth National Service Bill. 

When an outlaw strike tied North 
American’s Inglewood bomber plant into 
knots last year, the impatient Under Sec- 
retary persuaded the President to call out 
troops. Within 24 hours bombers were 








UJ. 8. Army Signal Corps 


“Judge” Patterson: He can work that machine gun as well as he runs the 


War Department; weapons are his hobby 


moving down the assembly line again, 
Hearing almost by chance that private 
firms working on Army orders were still 
using the outmoded method of grinding 
shell cases, Patterson revised Army speci- 
fications so that the more rapid buffing 
could be introduced. When delays occur 
on the production front he angrily de. 
mands to know what excuse could be 
found for them “if the Germans at this 
moment were invading Long Island.” 

Patterson starts his day at 6. Until 
the Army stopped private flying, he used 
to head for the Washington airport, where 
he’ was taking lessons and hoping for a 
private pilot’s license. He hasn’t won his 
wings yet, and nowadays goes straight to 
the Pentagon, reaching his desk there be- 
fore most clerks have finished brushing 
their teeth at home. 

To his already heavy schedule, which 
includes War Production Board and War 
Manpower Commission meetings, Patter. 
son added as Acting Secretary sessions with 
the War Mobilization Committee, the 
Cabinet, and the President. He regularly 
goes to see Bernard Baruch several times a 
week. Most of his office work he does by 
personal consultation, since he dislikes writ- 
ten memoranda. Not until 8 does Patterson 
usually leave the building and head for din- 
ner at the Army and Navy Club. When he 
stays later, he has a hurried supper in the 
Pentagon Cafeteria. Once home, he usu- 
ally continues working, finishing up the 
day with a dose of American history— 
currently “Lee’s Generals.” 

Military tactics and history are Patter- 
son’s chief hobbies. Colleagues haven't 
yet tripped him on either subject. His of- 
fice is a miniature arsenal stocked with 
samples of every infantry weapon the 
Army is now using, and a far cry from 
the equipment Patterson himself used in 
the last war, in which, he was an infantry 
major and won a Distinguished Service 
Cross. Paintings of George Washington, 
Andrew Jackson, and John A. Rawlins, 
Grant’s Chief of Staff, decorate the walls. 
His big mahogany desk is an old coutrt- 
martial table used by General Sheridan 
in the Civil War, his round table comes 
down from Jefferson Davis’s term as Sec 
retary of War. - 

‘When old buddies from the 77th Divi- 
sion turn up in Washington for a chat, 
advice, or even job-hunting, Patterson 
will always see them. Recently he invited 
two veterans out to review troops, placing 
them on the platform along with top 


- ranking Army and civilian officials. 


At 52, “Judge” Patterson (the title has 
stuck since his days on the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals from 1939 to 
1940) is physically fit, well-tanned, and 
energetic. When he joins his family 00 
occasional week ends at their Cold Spring, 
N.Y., farm, his idea of relaxation, is to 
labor for straight twelve hours mowing 


“fields of hay. 














HE above illustrates a super service-station 

of tomorrow. Automobiles will be serviced. 
on the ground floor—helicopters on the roof. 
The Bohn organization after Victory, will turn 
their attention and the full fruits of their research 
to a wide variety of new developments like the 
one shown above, as well as innumerable other 
projects. Remember the name Bohn, one of the 
world’s foremost sources for non-ferrous alloys 
and advanced metallurgical studies. 


BOHN ALUMINUM AND BRASS CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


GENERAL OFFICES—LAFAYETTE BUILDING 
Designer, and bubricator,y ~ ALUMINUM © MAGNESIUM © BRASS © AIRCRAFT-TYPE BEARINGS 
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What Goods Are Needed Most? 
OCR Seeks Clues From Public 


On Investigators’ Findings 
Government Will Base Program 
for Manufacture of Essentials 


In 21 cities of the nation government 
investigators were ringing doorbells fast 
week and asking housewives in effect: 

“What do you need?” 

On the answers will depend the list of 
civilian items which will continue to be 
made or on which production will be ce- 
sumed And on that depends the fate of 
many small manufacturing concerns which 
need the orders to stay in business. 

This program of sampling is the first 
major action which the War Production 
Board’s Office of Civilian Requirements 
has taken to keep civilian-goods supplies 
from reaching a bedrock level. From a list 
of 100,000 items normally available for 
civilian use the OCR had already selected 
1,000 it regarded as essential. Now its 
field men in the 21 trading areas are set- 
ting out to learn how essential these selec- 
tions really are. In addition the OCR has 
set up “listening posts” which maintain 
contacts with businessmen so as to keep 
Washington advised on inventory condi- 
tions and prospective local shortages 
throughout the country. 

A demonstration of this occurred last 
week when Arthur D. Whiteside, director of 
the OCR, sent a letter to back-home fence- 
mending congressmen warning them that 


civilian ousiness during the next six 
months will .all 20 per cent below 1942 
levels. He took some of the sting off this 
by adding: “You can assure your con- 
stituents that we are doing everything pos- 
sible to take vare of cheir essential needs. 
I shall appreciate it if you will advise me 
directly of any cases of undue hardship 
which come to your attention.” 

Guided by the OCR’s information-col- 
lecting agencies, this is how the civilian- 
goods manufacturing program is to work: 

1—Essential items to be made are listed. 

2—Over-all allocation of approved ma- 
terials is obtained (this is the tough part) . 
’ $—The Smaller War Plants Corp., coop- 
erating with the OCR, designates com- 
panies to turn out the goods, then makes 
recommendations to the WPB’s industrial 
divisions in charge of these items. 

4—The WPB allocates specific materials 
to the producers. 

5—Plants begin production. 

Already the Civilian Requirements in- 
vestigations have produced considerable 
fruit. For one thing, in some instances, 
local shortages proved to be the result of 
faulty distribution. This was corrected. 
Fear of rationing of clothing was quieted 
by issuing a statement of the facts and 
authorizing mass production of low-priced 
clothing. Similarly, the OCR persuaded 
the WPB to approve manufacture of car- 
pet sweepers, baking pans, meat grinders, 
flour sieves, ice picks, jar wrenches, can 


openers, lunch boxes (of metal, because 


plastics are scarcer and don’t stand up as 
well) , vacuum bottles, and pot scourers. 

While such steps will insure some sup. 
plies of these and other tems to be addea 
to the fist (until the 1,000 ugure has been 
reached) they are no guarantee that pro 
duction will reach such (teveis that ali 
needs can be met. Adequacy. nc more. is 
the OCR theme song. Nevertheless pros. 
pects looked so encouraging that at his 
press conference a fortnight’ ago James 
F. Byrnes, War Mobilization Director. 
hinted that more supplies tor civilians 
would be released in the future. including 
stocks of items purchased for the military 
and not now needed. 


Significance 


The OCR’ efforts do not foreshadow 
any great increase ‘n production for civil- 
ian use; the armed forces continue to take 
the major share of materials wd man- 
power. But aeither does che program 
point to any bedrock level of supply. It 
is, instead, an attempt to satis:y real civil- 
ian aeeds as determined by 2 thorough- 





‘going study. The “essential” list will be a 


lever for prying loose the minimum mate- 
rials for manufacture of such acutely need- 
ed goods. 
Through the OCR program stocks will 
be maintained at levels high enough to 
satisfy most of the ever-changing public 
demand only if: 

1—The OCR question askers and listen- 
ers do their job well, checking civilian re- 
quirements continuously and revising the 
list of required items to keep up to date 
the list of recommended 

2—The OCR and the SWPC cooperate. 
ao and manpower are avail- 

The physica: problem of asking ques- 
tions being what it is, the OCR will not be 
able to make public at one time the entire 
list of 1,000 items regarded as essential, 
but will release them in driblets as the in- 
vestigators make their reports. Neverthe- 











Soldiers Be Seated: This giant bus, now in serv- 
tice at Camp Carson, Colo., is the answer to every soldier’s 
prayer for a ride to town. It seats 250, upstairs and down, 


Acme photos 





and ought to relieve the week-end squeeze when one- 
fourth of the camp tries to clamber into buses and taxis 
sufficient to carry less than half the traffic. 







America’s textile industry! What an indispensable part 
it plays in these war-stressed days. How magnificently 
it contributes to victory! It is a matter of record that 
when our country called, America’s textile industry 
answered with new production schedules that set all- 


time records. 


RUSCO AIDS IN MAKING ENDLESS MILES OF FABRICS 


Itself 2 112-year-old weaver of preci- 
sion woven products, RUSCO has for 
many, many years been privileged to 
help increase production efficiency in 
America’s great textile industry. 


To the textile industry, for example, 
RUSCO now furnishes great quantities 
of its famous Centerflex transmission 
belting. And it supplies miles and miles 


of RUSCO Hifriction endless belts 
for such purposes as these: For Card 
Bands; Lickerin and Doffer Belts, Cone 
Belts, Picker Evener Belts, Shearer and 
Slasher Belts, Stripper Belts. Oh, yes, 
RUSCO Centerflex belting treated espe- 
cially for Dye Pad Slip Winders, is 
also used extensively. 


Today, as it did in four previous wars, 


RUSCO is devoting all its resources to 
the fabrication of essential battle sup- 
plies. But quickly, after the coming 
triumph, you may again expect pace- 
setting product innovations from the 
well-known Yankee 

Ingenuity of this 

veteran but always 
forward-looking 

concern. 


THE RUSSELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY - Precision Products - MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
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This Breeze Crosses Oceans 


The tiny breeze from this old-fashioned fan has the power to reach 
across oceans. Figuratively, it cools the fevered brow of an Amer- 
ican boy on a hospital cot in the South Pacific, or in a dressing 
station in Tunisia .. . brings blessed relief to the sick bay of a 
warship at sea. : 

* In reality, our sick and wounded fighting men are cooled by the 
steady breezes of modern electric fans, such as those made by 
R & M. This boon is available to them because it has been will- 
ingly sacrificed by the folks at home. . . . Thus the once familiar 
palm leaf, resurrected from a dusty attic shelf to serve as a patri- 
otic substitute, becomes an humble symbol of a spirit which 
reaches to the far corners of the earth. 3 3 


* The entire wartime output of R a M fans is reserved for the 
army and navy, and for ventilating jobs essential to the war pro- 
gram. While we cannot supply fans for purely civilian needs, we 
can help you solve war-production problems that involve ventila- 
tion, as well as problems of materials-handling, pumping, conver- 
sion of machines to direct drive and special motor applications. 
Write us! The address is Robbins & Myers, Inc., Springfield, Ohio. 
In Canada: Robbins & Myers Co. of Canada, Ltd., Brantford, Ont. 
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less the q. and a. program adds up to one ‘nventol 
major fact: The public, through a sampk fl. ple 
large enough to be taken as representative, te t! 
will be able to dictate, in a measure, what ‘ 
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goods shall be made. > 
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Too Many Customers Tos 
shrinka; 

Department Stores Attempt recess 
Voluntary Sales Regulation a 


In San Francisco last week a depart. = 
ment-store manager looked at the huny. = 


ing horde of shoppers and summed up a eon 
situation that is worrying retail-store peo % ° sales” 
ple everywhere. “We used to have to work f ort 
our heads off,” he said, “to get the volume as sh 
of business which now rolls in unceasingly Pa og! 
and without solicitation. New people who = 
come to this area apparently arrive with . de 
no clothes and no furniture.” vat 
For more than three years now, the quality 


cash of well-heeled citizens has been pour. ene 
ing into department-store cash registers, Wht 
In May 1940, the Federal Reserve Board’s 
index figure, representing daily average alla 

sales, stood at 89. Moving steadily up. WB 
ward, it was 125 at the end of May of ie 
this year. In anticipation stores had i 
bought up everything they could get. In- ‘oe 
ventories accordingly rose from an index Fk ‘ir 
figure of 68 at the end of May 1940 to ' = 
74 in 1941 and to 126 in 1942. By the end Mw 

of May 1943, however, as stores found 
themselves increasingly unable to buy de 
goods, the inventory index had plummeted  *” ° 
to 89. oo 

A Newsweek check of principal stores 
in several large cities last week showed a limit 
mixed picture of the results of this buying = 
and selling, but with one thing clear: pe 29 
Shelves are getting bare and are likely to jm “P™" 
stay that way for some time. Durable and Fla 
luxury goods, long hard to get because f 4 
many lines have been discontinued, ar °° 
being joined by certain textile items; He 
sheets and pillowcases for instance. Tht oe 
one bright spot is fall apparel—style mer- stuck 
chandise made largely from non-critical of o 
materials. 

As always, the catalogues of the big wa 
mail-order houses reflect the situation. cae, 
Books this year are slimmer—Sears, Roe- " 
buck & Co., 1,298 pages, against 1,302 vik 
last year; Montgomery Ward & Co., Inc, a 
1,154 pages against 1,234 a year ago, 
scores of items are no longer offered. For 
instance Sears, founded in 1886 to sell mm #8 
watches by mail, now has no watches to 
offer. Last year the two houses, unable to Th 
fill orders, returned $100,000,000 in cash. Si 
The kickback this year may be even greater. ; 

One result of current shortages 1s a plu 
influx of new substitute merchandise, much | a . 
of it inferior to the items which have 3 
disappeared. Wholesale houses are in § pas 
scramble to develop new products wil 
can be made from noncritical materials fam 
in order to help fill the shelves and cout- 
ters of their customers. Some experts be 


lieve that store stocks will be 25 per cent | os 
outmoded on the day peace is won. te 


The grim humor of the widening sales- 
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inventory gap is that it feeds on itself; as 
people buy to ward off a shortage they 
create the very monster they fear. Realiza- 
tion of this fundamental by consumers 
would be a major step forward in reconcil- 
ing supply and demand. 

To slow down the rate of inventory 
shrinkage and avoid as long as possible the 
necessity for wide rationing, Arthur D. 


Whiteside, director of the Office of Civilian - 


Requirements, called on retailers a fort- 
night ago to put into effect a policy of self- 
regulation. The aim is to comply with the 
WPB prescription: Stop trying to sell 

s. Henceforth: no special or seasonal 
“sales” (the word itself is barred) except 
for actual clearances of odd lots, remain- 
ders, shop-soiled goods and the like; no “Our 


Price is $8.95, formerly $10.95”; no “Buy - 


this now because you won’t get it later if 


you don’t”; or “You may never get this ° 


quality at this price again.” Special com- 
missions to store personnel for multiple 
selling are out. 

Whiteside found ready agreement to this 
program in all sections of the country. 
Dallas stores said they have beaten the 
WPB to the punch on the order limiting 
sales and promotions. Other executives 
pointed out that much department-store 
advertising (up 4.3 per cent nationally in 
the first six months of 1943) has been de- 
voted to promotion of War Bonds and 
Stamp sales, with only occasional copy on 
such items as furniture, kitchen utensils 
and glassware. Many stores have clipped 
an hour off each end of the sales day. 
Others close an extra day a week. 

But in spite of all attempts by stores to 
limit their sales, the voracious demand 
continues. During the week ended July 24, 
department-store sales increased 19 per 
cent over those in the corresponding week 
of last year and Federal Reserve Board 
figures show an 18 per cent increase for 
the latest four-week period. 

Hence retail people would welcome al- 
most anything from a seasonal slump to a 


stuck entrance door to thin out the army — 


of customers. But with ceilings holding 
down prices, the flood of buying seems like- 
ly to continue until either (1) stocks are 
exhausted (forcing some stores to close) , 
(2) universal rationing is instituted, or (3) 
civilian manufacture is resumed in suffi- 
cent volume, which appears to be ex- 
tremely unlikely for the duration (see 
page 52). 


The Empty Rocker 


Sitting in a rocking chair on a sunny 
south porch to the tune of $75 a month, 
plus room and board, ought to appeal to 
anyone as a steady job. But during the 
past month it proved to be just too much 
for five different hired hands on Dr. O. Ja- 
son Dixon’s 500-acre hay, cattle, and horse 
farm in Clay County, Mo. 

So last week Dr. Dixon, Kansas City 
ear, throat, and nose specialist, was with- 
Ait a porch-sitter for a sixth time. But 

still had hopes he would get a sitter 
(Continued on Page 57) 








AS FAST AS TROOPS CAN MARCH 


How FAsT can a road be built? 


A mile in a week used to be called good in 
peacetime. But in North Africa the Army 
Engineers have smashed all previous rec- 
ords to smithereens. In the course of that 
campaign, they learned to fling roads across 
the desert at four miles an hour—as fast 
as men can march! 


Leading these pioneer road teams are 
‘‘Caterpillar” Diesel Tractors with bull- 
dozers, filling. gullies and stream beds. On 
their heels come more tractors or tanks, 
pulling heavy “‘V”’ drags that do the rough 
grading. And behind them, “Caterpillar” 
Diesel Motor Graders move steadily for- 
ward, finishing the job. The desert roads 
they build are not super-highways, but they 
are serviceable routes for supply trucks that 
bring up water, food, fuel and ammunition. 


+ ¥.8. Pat. Oo 
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In every theater of war, “Caterpillar” 
Diesel Tractors, Graders, Engines and 
Electric Sets are making a sturdy contri- 
bution to Allied victory. Tough, powerful 
and dependable, they haul guns, clear 
beachheads, slash through jungles, build 
airfields, generate current for lights and 
radio, and supply main or stand-by power 
for naval and cargo vessels. 


With the great bulk of ‘“‘Caterpillar” 
production going directly to the fighting 
fronts, the maintenance of thousands of 
older machines for vital work at home is 
increasingly important. That task is being 
capably handled by ‘Caterpillar’ dealers 
everywhere. Their skill and specialized 
equipment are keeping ‘‘Caterpillar’’ Die- 
sel power at work with a minimum expen- 
diture of money and war-needed materials. 
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CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
TO WIN THE WAR: WORK —FIGHT—BUY U.S. WAR BONDS! 
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W. now have some 52,000,000 of the rush there will be to complete was 
people employed in this country. Of reconversion as quickly as possible, the inqu 
these about 16,000,000 are women, a maximum labor force will be used. close 
large proportion of whom are new em- ‘ are 
ployes—new either in the sense that pista a9 ener reese they 
) they have never worked before or else of manpower in eee seen es sear 
> that they are working at new occupa- Look around you at the places which hay, 
tions and making much more money need help today and can’t get it. Banks stocl 
than they ever made at their old jobs. ©” t get bookkeepers. Laundries can’t at t 
. And we have millions of men in the get drivers. Business houses can’t get save 
services who will be looking for work accountants. Restaurants can’t get wait- 7. 
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OBTAIN USED ELLIOTT Will there be jobs in private business for {@P: “A OF Khem wil) n cma hire 
MACHINE WITHOUT them or will the government have to labor when the war is over. oper 
PRIORITY help out with a huge public-works 4—Many of those now working in chat 
program? industry will prefer to stop at the end of an 
. +. + the war. Many men in industrial jobs on | 
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tenet = > ee eR thinking about ‘he fighting is over. Even more im- said 
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: unemployment. In fact, one may go aed th — h pan that a 
Elliott Address Cards , so far as to say that it cannot be per- when the war 1s over t ere will no longer 
a mitted if we are to save our form of be the glamor which comes from doing Sh 
Are All-Fibre government and our system of indi- *mething for one’s country ¢ 
vidual enterprise. Clearly, therefore, 5—Reconversion will be completed sett 
You need no priority to obtain ) either jobs must be provided by private. before most of the men are demobilized as 
non-metal Typewriteable Elliott 4 business or they will be provided by the _ from the services. It takes many months ee 
Address Cards. Though new Elliott 2 government. That, in bald terms, is our to demobilize an Army of 10,000,000. Hai 
Addressi ‘ limited choice. What are the chances that Well before many of these men start ni 
essing Machines are limited to } private business will be able to meet looking for jobs industry will be hum- feat 
Government priority, you can secure § the test? ming along on peacetime production. Lib 
a good used Elliott without restriction. 2 Granting that needless handicaps are : wei 
Send for your copy of “The Story | % ot put in the way as a result of Taking the picture as a whole, (Bi 
of a Father and Son,” a fascinatin 4 unwise governmental policy, it is the therefore, and granting that we have a gov 
fi esapalinete, 8 opinion of those who have been working wise government policy which doesn’t ies 
account Of inventive genius. on this problem that private business needlessly handicap private business, worl 
THE ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. > will be able to provide the jobs. In there is no cause for serious worry ; 
131 Albany Street, Cambridge 39, Mass. ee a gece they em- about ape in th immediate Sic 
phasize five points. postwar period. There wi many re- " 
er : Jo _ adjustments to make, of course. But 
{ winad tee : aor peigPecoce: of - they will not give us a repetition of the i“ 
public Sena of shortages caused by unemployment situation of the 1930s. Poi 
the war there will be a virtually un- Rather, it will be more like what we refl 
limited demand for civilian is. And Went through at the time of conversion on 
there will be plenty of money to to war work. Remember that at that et 
for them. Once sd get deutanti to time there was a lot of talk about unc 
start producing civilian goods again, serious unemployment. An attempt was woe 
therefore, business will drive ahead just ven made to get, Congress to ap. a 
ADD as hard as it can in order to meet this PTOPTate some Aundreds of millions 0 in 
RESSING MACHINES demand. dollars to take care of it. wh 
o +» for Social Security... Taxes... Bill- ; ; Well, Congress didn’t appropriate the wa 
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(Continued from Page 55) 
who would stick from among the sixteen 
other replies to his want ad in The Kan- 
sas City Star, June 26: 

Farmhand—No work to do; must be able 
to sit in rocking chair on cool south porch 
and come to meals unassisted. Inquire* in 

rson after S$ p.m. at 1617 Professional 

uilding. 

Besieged by explanation seekers if not 
by job seekers, the doctor said that the 
only entrance to the farm was the gate 
near his south porch. What he wanted 
was someone to sit there and answer all 
inquirers and, mainly, to keep the gate 
closed. He has found that when visitors 
are unable to find anyone at the house 
they drive through pastures and fields in 
search of someone to sell them horses or 
hay, leave other gates open, and the live- 
stock wanders. By heading off all callers 
at the main gate, the doctor says he can 
save worry and money. 

The first porch-sitter, a retired St. Louis 
grocer, went to work June 26 and quit 
without explanation July 10 (wages 
$37.50). In quick succession the doctor 
hired a former blacksmith who, it devel- 
oped, would rather work than sit, a dis- 
charged soldier subject to epileptic. fits, 
an Ozark mountaineer and finally a sailor 
on leave—a fraternity brother of the doc- 
tor’s son.-It was just too hot, the sailor 
said, after sticking it out four days. 

So the gate was padlocked last week 
and a 16-year-old boy named Earl who 
“lives down the road a piece” meanwhile 
was helping out. 


Ship Scramble 


Shipping men have long felt that enemy 
action was not the only force which would 
cut into the growing United States mer- 
chant fleet (1,496 new ships since Pearl 
Harbor). A War Shipping Administration 
announcement last week confirmed their 
fears. The government is transferring 200 
Liberty ships of more than 2,000,000 dead- 
weight tons to other United Nations 
(British, Dutch, Norwegian, and Greek 
governments) to be manned by foreign 
crews under foreign flags but with title to 
remain in the United States, 


Significance 


The WSA attributed its move to the 

pool of trained seamen possessed by these 
Allied nations and lacking in our own. 
Pointing out that this explanation was a 
reflection on the training courses being 
conducted by the Maritime Commission 
and the Coast Guard, the authoritative but 
unofficial Army and Navy Journal last 
week fired this editorial broadside: 
_ “The truth probably lies in acquiescence 
in the policy of maritime governments 
which, fearing our superiority in the post- 
war period, are insisting that the United 
States hand over vessels to the Allies in 
numbers necessary to restore the propor- 
tion of shipping owned by them at the 
outbreak of the war.” 

Most ship operators had believed the 
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that progressive 


This book tells you how and why 
the “Davidson” can supply practi- 
cally your entire duplicating needs, 
within its size range—advertising 
literature, form letters, office 
forms, stationery, envelopes, con- 
fidential reports, shipping tags— 
and give you finer work at excep- 
tionally low cost. 


It explains how your secretary 
can type a form letter or confiden- 
tial report directly on a paper or 
metal offset plate using a standard 
typewriter... how ruled forms, 
illustrations, etc., can be drawn 
directly on these plates ...and 
how ‘the Davidson will produce 
hundreds or thousands of clean, 
distinct copies almost before you 
know it. 


It tells how advertising litera- 
ture in one or more colors can be 
produced on a Davidson from 


DAVIDSON MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
1022-60 W. Adams Street, Chicago, IIL 


Agents in principal cities of U.S., 
Canada, Mexico. 


Maviel jury 


. . -.and it’s yours for the asking 


business men 
are reading 





photographic offset plates... how, 
on the same machine, you can re- 
produce from type, electrotypes, 
and rubber plates. 


Yes, progressive business men 
are planning today for tomorrow 
ose B anning for increased efficiency 
and lower operating costs. They’re 
getting the facts...now. And, re- 
member, only the Davidson can 
give you all these advantages in 
one machine, 


Write for this FREE book today 
It tells the complete story... antici- 
pates your questions and answers 
them fully. And it includes sam- 


ples of the various s of work 
which the Davidson ‘will do, 
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Bill Stout and his conceptions of postwar planes for Everyman: The helicab . . . 


scramble for American shipping would 
wait at least until the end of the war. 
This week they were getting cold comfort 
from the fact that while the bite had been 
put on them for 10- to 12-knot Liberties, 
the government had not yet chartered 
away any of the faster (15 to 16 knots), 
longer range Victory ships. 


Dealers on Peace 


The presumably market-wise men who 
make up the National Association of Se- 
curities Dealers (2,225 members) have 
been going in for some postwar predicting 
by means of a questionnaire mailed to 
them last month. The majority of the 
more than 400 answerers in 35 states this 
week appeared survey-certain that (1) 
Germany will be defeated in 1944 and 
Japan in 1945; (2) there will be a sub- 
- stantial increase in investment business 
after the war; (3) the industries with the 
best postwar outlooks are automobiles, 
chemicals, and airlines in that order, while 
those least favorably situated then will be 
machine tools, railroads, and aircraft. 

By a margin of more than 2 to 1 the 
investment dealers predicted there would 
be no drastic postwar depression. They 
were also of the firm opinion that industry 
would be able to preverit a dangerous de- 
gree of postwar unemployment. 


Aviation Notes 


Twenty years older than when he de- 
signed the Ford trimotored airplane, 63- 
year-old William B. Stout came out last 
week with two ideas of what he thinks will 
be the average man’s airplane of the post- 
war era. His designs were based on the 
helicopter and the automobile. 

With typical Bill Stout aplomb he named 
one a helicab, the other an aerocar. The 
first was the Stout version of a helicopter; 
the other embraced the features of a 
three-passenger automobile, but with this 











Acme photos 
.. . the two-purpose aerocar 


difference: Detachable wings and a tail 
assembly that can be stored in the family 
garage or at a parking lot would convert 
the aerocar into an airplane. 

Stout heads the Stout research division 
of the Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. 
and he makes it plain to all questioners 
that neither his helicab nor aerocar can 
go into production until after the war. 


{ Consolidated made news on another 
count last week when it said that it has 
definitely whipped ice formation on wings 
and tail surfaces of airplanes. The secret 
is a de-icing system which pipes hot ex- 
haust gases from the engine to those areas 
on an airplane’s lifting surfaces. The original 
idea was conceived and in part developed 
by the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics six years ago, and the detail 
work leading to perfection was done jointly 
by Consolidated and Lewis A. Rodert, 
senior “NACA engineer. Catalina patrol 
bombers with the new anti-ice installation 
have been in production for several months. 
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4 A deeper move into the aircraft field was 
made last week by the Firestone Aviation | 
Corp. Its president, Harvey S. Firestone, 
announced it had acquired G. & A. Air- | 
craft, Inc., a maker of gliders, helicopters — 
and autogiros. G. & A. is an extension of 
the Pitcairn Autogiro Co., pioneer in the 
development in America of rotary wing 
aircraft. Firestone will expand G. & A. to 
handle more government orders. 


According to Form 


It was bound to happen. And it did last 
week to 64-year-old Mrs. Georgia Green, a 
bookkeeper in a Pasadena, Calif., sheet- 
metal shop. She climbed into her bathtub 
and slashed her wrists with a razor scream- 
ing over and over again: “I couldn’t do a 
thing with them.” Police reported that: 
“The woman became nervous because of 
the government forms she had to fill out in 
her work.” j 

Norma Paikoff, a bookkeeper for a 
sheet-metal shop in New York remarked: 
“Of the 7,025 government forms and ques- 
tionnaires, it probably was the new Con- 
trolled Materials Plan form which finallv 
broke her down. It’s so wide you can’t put 
it through a typewriter, and it’s bigger 
than a newspaper. But razors are so mes- 
sy. I'd quit my job first.” 


Budget and John Q 

Total Federal expenditures in the fiscal 
year ending June 80, 1944, will amount to 
$106,000,000,000 ($102,700,000,000 for 
war); net receipts will amount to $38.- 
000,000,000 under present tax legislation, 
and the resultant deficit will be $68,000,- 
000,000, carrying the public debt to $206,- 
000,000,000. 

That was the picture given by Mr. 
Roosevelt last Sunday when he issued his 
interim budget summation. The President 
warned that the impact of this spending 
will shake the national economy and said 
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An example of Blaw-Knox dtsign and’ 
construction for the rubber industry, 


...to help you establish yourself profitably in tomorrow’s market 


Right now Blaw-Knox may have little to offer that is not 
connected with the war effort. It has, however, a wide line 
of engineered products, which, combined with long experi- 
ence, knowledge and special skills, may be of value to you 
now of in connection with postwar planning. 


To list everything that Blaw-Knox offers to industry would 
cover many pages. Those responsible for the postwar suc- 
cess of their business are invited to request a discussion 
with us to determine how Blaw-Knox thinking and products 


may best serve them. 


Engineers .. . a complete organization 
including nearly all branches of ong 
neering. Their knowledge can 

applied to virtually every Teele indus- 
try. They can think with you now. 


Modern plants... steel fabricating, 
piping _ machine "Shops, foundries, 
equipped with latest type tools and 
equipment and manned by workers 
trained in Blaw-Knox standards of 
precision. 


Unequaliled facilities for designing 
and producing equipment for steel and 
non-ferrous industries. These play an 
important part in speeding production 
and reducing costs. 


Laboratories... research, metallurgi- 
cal, chemical, well- equipped and com- 
petently staffed. From their systema- 
tized research come better materials, 
better methods. 


Specialized knowledge and experi- 
ence in building complete process 
plants—including research, engineering 
design, construction of equipment and 
structure and test operation. 


Pioneer and leader in designing 
and sangutecessing construction equip- 
ment. This leadership is evident in 
great projects everywhere—dams, high- 
ways, waterways, harbor improvements. 


PARTIAL LIST OF BLAW-KNOX PRODUCTS 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS & SERVICES 
STEEL PLANT EQUIPMENT POWER PIPING 
ROLLS FOR STEEL & NON-FERROUS MILLS STEEL GRATING 
ROLLING MILL MACHINERY STEEL & ALLOY CASTINGS 
CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT CLAMSHELL BUCKETS 
RADIO & TRANSMISSION TOWERS SPRINKLER SYSTEMS 
DESIGN, FABRICATION AND ERECTION OF CHEMICAL, 
RUBBER AND OTHER PROCESS PLANTS AND EQUIPMENT 


A FEW VICTORY PRODUCTS 
ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUNS AERIAL BOMBS 
CHEMICAL PLANTS 
PIPING FOR SUBMARINES 
GUN SLIDES 


GUN MOUNTS 
POWDER PLANTS 
SYNTHETIC RUBBER PLANTS 
CAST ARMOR FOR TANKS AND NAVAL CONSTRUCTION 


BIAW AWOX 


2056 FARMERS BANK BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Lewis FOUNDRY & MACHINE DIVISION * UNION STEEL CASTINGS 
DIVISION * POWER PIPING DIVISION * NATIONAL ALLOY STEEL DIVISION 
PITTSBURGH ROLLs DivIsION * BLAW-KNOX DIVISION * MARTINS FERRY 
DIVISION * BLAW-KNOX SPRINKLER DIVISION * BLAW-KNOX BOMB DIVISION 


Four Blaw-Knox plants have been awarded the Army-Navy ‘“‘E”’ for excellence. 








SARAN—%ew Strength for Future Fabrics 


Colorful fabrics woven from saran filaments 
of extraordinary strength unfold infinite pos- 
sibilities for varied uses when peace is won. 
This Dow product is a tough material highly 
resistant to chemicals and is unharmed by 
rain, oils, acids and grease. Cloth made from 
it possesses remarkable durability. Saran is 


well adapted to the manufacture of shoes, 
handbags and draperies, and withstands 
severest service conditions when used as 
transportation seating and furniture uphol- 
stery. Of all its advantages, none is welcomed 
more warmly than the ease with which this 
material is cleaned with just soap and water. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York + St. Lovis + Chicago - 


Houston + San Francisco 


Los Angeles - Seattle 
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Newsweek—Fore 


Man, woman, or child, your per capita share of the national debt, income, and taxes is on the up-and-up. This 
chart shows how your slice has grown during the current fiscal year as compared with the preceding twelve months. 


flatly that without additional taxation it 
would be impossible to stabilize prices and 
wage controls and avoid inflation. 

In the accompanying chart, budget fig- 
ures for the current fiscal year and the 
last are shown along with national income 
figures. All are broken down to a per 
capita basis to illustrate how war spending 
and taxes affect the average citizen. If the 
family breadwinner will multiply the fig- 
‘ures by the number in his family, he will 
see what portion falls to his home unit. 


(If the $12,000,000,000 additional in 
taxes requested by the Administration 
were enacted in full and became effective 
Jan. 1, 1944, the additional $6,000,000,- 
000 realized for the first half of the calendar 
year 1944 would raise the per capita tax 
for the 1944 fiscal year to $337 from $291 
and lower the debt to $1,527 from $1,578. 


{With $10,500,000,000 state and _ local 
taxes added to the Federal tax, Mr. Aver- 
age Citizen in the 1948 fiscal year paid 24 
per cent of his income in taxes and in the 
1944 period will pay 31 per cent. If an ad- 
ditional $6,000,000,000 of taxes is levied in 
the first six months of 1944, the percentage 
would be 35. Great Britain’s rate in 1942 
was 39 per cent; Canada’s 3714. 

{| President Roosevelt reported the pay-as- 
you-go system was going to bring in 
$5,067,000,000, or $38.68 per capita, more 
than was estimated for 1944 tax revenues 
last January. When the Revenue Act of 
1942 was passed, it had been estimated 
that an additional $3,000,000,000, or $22.90 
per capita would be realized. Factors con- 
tributing to the gains: (1) the date of pay- 
ment of individual income taxes on rising 
icomes was advanced; (2) partial doubling 
up has resulted from payment of the un- 
canceled portion of 1942 taxes; (3) tax 
evasion is much more difficult. 


Big Board and Italy | 


The fall of Mussolini produced a curious 
divergence in the action of prices on the 
New York and the London stock ex- 
changes. 

At home, stocks plummeted, with so- 
called war babies in the lead. The Dow- 
Jones average of industrial shares on the 
New York Stock Exchange declined more 
than eight points, that of rails nearly four, 
while utilities dropped nearly one and 
one-half points. It was one of the sharpest 
breaks which has hit the street since 
the war started. Even peace shares weak- 
ened with merchandise and gold stocks 
falling. : 

But on the London board the prices of 
equities blithely continued to move higher 
in rather moderate fashion which, how- 
ever, carried stocks to the best general 
levels since September 1937. 


Significance 


To American financiers the Italian de- 
velopments spelled the possibility of an 
unexpectedly early end to the European 
part of the conflict. And they already were 
leery about contract cancellations and 
other postwar uncertainties facing com- 
panies which have huge backlogs of war 
business but which have been allowed to 
earn little for postwar conversion expenses. 
In such circumstances, speculators and in- 
vestors lightened commitments, took time 
out to stop, look, and listen, and to re- 
appraise the market from the standpoint 
of peace prospects. 

Also affecting the American market was 
another factor: The Administration is 
readying a big, new anti-inflation program 
(Newsweek, July 12), bringing with it 
more rigid price, wage, and monetary con- 
trols, including higher taxes. That pointed 


to lowered net profits and still less chance 
to build up conversion reserves. 

In England, the war has been going on 
longer. Four years of conflict have brought 
its cost and the various controls on indus- 
try and the citizenry about as close as can 
be to the point where it is possible to go 
no farther. With the war taken off England’s 
front door step there would be a change 
for the better. Furthermore, the end of the 
European phase of the war would find 
British industries nearer than ours to the 
scene of the great reconstruction. 


Strike Ruling 


Minority union groups can call a strike 
vote under the Connally-Smith-Harness 
War Labor Disputes Act, it was ruled last 
week by Attorney General Francis Biddle. 
Many observers were quick to say that 
the ruling will open the way for wide- 
spread jurisdictional disputes, possibly 
prevent enforcement of the anti-strike 
law, and permit any minority group to 
contest the :ight of a majority group to 
act as the bargaining agent in a union 
shop. 

Biddle’s opinion was issued at request 
of the National Labor Relations Board 
which had been confronted with a demand 
from John L. Lewis’s catch-all union— 
District 50 of the United Mine Workers— 
that an election be held in the Allis-Chal- 
mers Manufacturing Co. plant at Spring- 
field, Ill., to determine the collective- 
bargaining representative of the plant’s 
employes. The District 50 unit claimed 830 
members out of a payroll of 1,758. A CIO 
union had a majority membership in April 
1948, the time a contract was signed with it. 

As a result of Biddle’s ruling, the NLRB 
ordered a strike vote to be held at the 
plant on Aug. 4—the first strike ballot 
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why you should install 
IRON FIREMAN STOKERS 


Now 


w Ample Steam 


Iron Fireman stokers fit 
requirements of each 
boiler plant. They keep 
steam at desired pres- 
sure, regardless of fluc- 
tuations in steam load. 
Steam output is in- 
creased so that stepped- 

up loads can often be 
carried without install- 
ing new boilers. 


lt pres Fuel 


a *““S Tron Fireman stokers 
, embody these essentials: 
Accurate control of coal 
» and air supply; electric 
_ Operating controls; en- 
ineered installation. 
Te wners profit by sub- 

_ stantially reduced fuel 
bills, reduced labor and 
other operating savings. 


tr Save Manpower ¢ Ways 


All Iron Fireman stokers 
do away with hand firing. 

Bunker feed models con-° 
vey coal automatically ™ 
from bin to boiler re- * 
leasing boiler room em- 
ployes for productive 
work. Cutting coal ton- 
mage saves manpower 
of mines and railroads. 


x Reliability; Low Upkeep 


Iron Fireman stokers 
are properly engineered 
£ and precision built. 
' They are heavy duty 
_ equipment with years of 
» trouble-free life. Cor- 
- rectly engineered instal- 
lations insure depend- 
; able and reliable auto- 
i. 4 matic firing equipment. 













Our nationwide organization of qualified 
factory representatives is -at your service. 
Write or wire Iron Fireman Manufacturing 
Company, 3433 West 106th Street, Cleveland 
11, Ohio. Plants at Cleveland, Ohio; Portland, 
Oregon; Toronto, Canada. 


THE IRON FIREMA 





Automatic Coal Stokers 
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aboraational 


Thing’ umabobhber: Like the girl in Gracie Fields’s song who “makes the 
thing that drills the hole that holds the spring that drives the rod that turns 
the knob that works the thing’umabob,” this deft-fingered operator is thread- 
ing wire that makes the cable that goes into the computer unit that is part of an 
electrical gun director. It all happens at the Western Electric Co. in Chicago, 
and it is one of the reasons why bobby pins are temporarily off the market. 








under the War Labor Disputes Act, al- nual capacity of 31 330,700. net tons—an 
though a total of 32 strike notices were all-time high. In a r . 
pending. Board Chairman Irving S;"Old: 
ee . this production step-up came as a result 

is eye rege hg tn | of new construction finished in the three 
week when Secretary of the Interior Har- at . eo Sows ~ 
old Tekst for a ruin o9 when ike was 7.08 toms. i Sly cr 
. F 4 ings amoun © $2.12 a common share in 
Senco eae antendedl their sings the first half of 1948, compared with $2.44 
had “substantially achieved” normal pro- last year. In the June quarter this year, 


: net profits were equal to $1.08 a com- 
eer ce should be returned by mon share, against $1.04 in the March 





: period. 
A d Ci Propuction: General Motors, the na- 
Goo 1gar tion’s biggest war contractor, delivered 


Dll * war materials and other authorized prod- 
foe se i <li p _ ucts amounting to $895,347 ,441 in the sec- 
those in the same month last year; cheaper 24 quarter of 1943, boosting its half-year 
brands (6.1 cents or less) were off 26.8 total to $1,708,877,388. A comparison with 
per cent. The reasons: (1) more civilian the first half of 1941—last year of peace- 
cash; (2) the supply of cheaper cigars time operations—showed a production in- 
deeply cut by government buying (figures cTease of 26.7 per cent; net mcome, how- 
not reported for military reasons); and Vel decreased 41.3 per cent. Earnings for 
(8) a record birth rate, demonstrating the the first six months of 1943 amounted to 
traditional affinity of stogies and storks. $1.49 a common share. 


a A testimonial album from 
n : merican industry to Soviet industry is 
Week in Business now being distributed to firms in the 

Bia Sreext’s Story: The roaring blast United States and Russia. Endorsed by 
furnaces and hot open hearths of the the Russian-American Chamber of Com- 
United States Steel Corp. are now pro- merce, it contains messages of good will 
ducing around 180,000 more tons of ingot from 165 American industrial firms sup- 
than they did a year ago, with a total an- plying Russia with war materials. 





Extra miles may be stretched 


. from precious gas rations if you 


follow this proved suggestion. 
Have your car’s electrical sys- 
tem checked regularly, for here 
is literally the ‘“‘life-line’’ of 
every car, truck and tractor. 
From generator to battery to 
spark plugs flows the vital 
energy that gives your car life— 
makes Auto-Lite mean Auto Life. 


AUTO LIFE 


To get the best performance 
from these electrical units, have 
them inspected, and corrected, by 
one of the thousands of registered 
Auto-Lite service stations, your 
car dealer or service man now. 
You’ll make your car last longer 
...- your gas coupons go farther. 


THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 
Toledo, Ohio Sarnia, Ont. 





Tle HAVE SPARK PLUG GAPS CHECKED FREQUENTLY BY YOUR SERVICE MAN 


Clean spark plugs alone aren’t enough. Gaps should 
be frequently checked to be sure they are set in 
accordance with car manufacturers’ specifications. 
Irregular firing can result from excessive gap wear 
and waste both gas and miles. Proper installation of 
cleaned and regapped spark plugs, and the use of 
proper type plugs for your engine, are also vital to 
gas economy. We suggest you drive in today for 
Auto- Lite ‘‘Plug- Chek” Inspection Service and s 
complete check of your car’s electrical system. 


SPARK PLUGS 
BATTERIES 


STARTING — LIGHTING 
end 
IGNITION SYSTEMS 


‘WIRE and CABLE 
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Andover’s Alumni Raise Big Protest 
When Exclusive Societies Are Banned 


To the public, the first communiqué 
from the battle of Andover, which has 
been shaking one of America’s most beau- 
tiful campuses for more than three 
months, told the story last week of a minor 
skirmish. But to members of the alumni, 
the joint trustee-faculty-administration 
move to abolish secret societies from 165- 
year-old Phillips Academy was Concord 
Bridge all over again. Here, they felt, was 
a typical George III attempt to smash the 
rugged Yankee tradition which the famous 
boys’ school has carried on unfalteringly 
from the days when Continental soldiers 
trained on its campus. 

The shot heard around Andover’s world 
was fired in the pretty little Massachusetts 
town April 10, 1943, when the trustees— 
chairmanned by alumnus Henry Stimson 
—voted that “the existence of the secret 
societies at Andover is not in the best in- 
terests of the school” and that membership 
in them would be barred after the term’s 
end on June 11. Three weeks later the 
faculty applauded the decision with only 
two dissenting votes, and Dr. Claude M. 
Fuess, Andover’s distinguished Headmas- 
ter, set forth the reasons in a forthright 
statement. 

“Jack” Fuess—his wife, who died last 
week, applied the “Jack” and it has stuck 
—was an Alpha Delt himself. He has 
taught Andover boys for more than 35 
years. Now 58 years old, precise yet 
humorous, he recalled that for twenty 
years the value of the school’s seven secret 
societies had been questioned. Today, with 


social conditions both at Phillips and in 
the world so changed, “the purpose for 
which the secret societies were founded no 
longer seems apparent.” In fact, Fuess 
stated bluntly, “they are without construc- 
tive force in the academy.” As a matter of 
fact, statistics showed that “society” boys 
fell off both in grades and in general be- 
havior. Moreover, unfavorable comments 
from alumni, parents, “and from the in- 
telligent observers of schools are becoming 
more and more frequent,” the headmaster 
explained. 

Even though the seven houses operated 
on a restricted basis (students were al- 
lowed to spend only a few hours a week in 
them, and neither ate nor slept there) , the 
societies encouraged politics and promoted 
exclusiveness. The system, operating on a 
special privilege basis, had a devastating 
effect on impressionable boys who were 
left out of the circle. “The social cleavage 
thus created is incompatible with the prin- 
ciples upon which Phillips Academy was 
founded.” 

From intense loyalty both to the so- 
cieties and to the school the alumni re- 
sponded violently. Like militant Paul 
Reveres* they warned fellow members 
that the precipitate trustee action smacked 
of furtiveness and Fascism, since the ad- 
vice of the society members had not been 
asked. In a lengthy pamphlet dispatched 
to the alumni from a New York mailing 
address, a Committee of Inquiry, whose 





*Paul Revere designed the Academy seal. 
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chairman is Morris Tyler, claimed the 
move would eliminate a vital Andover 
tradition. 

In the face of such reactions the trustees. 
backed down enough to admit their hasti- 
ness and rescinded the specific banning 
date. But they held fast to the major 
principle: the societies are now valueless, 
Committees of society alumni and of facul- 
ty were asked to present their cases at a 
trustees’ meeting which is to be held 
Oct. 16. And there the matter stood last 
week. 

But since Phillips Academy is the only 
privately endowed school tolerating fra- 
ternities (Phillips Exeter, Andover’s twin, 
abolished .its much younger system last 
year), the trustees are likely to follow 
through with their ban in spite of the 
alumni. For one thing, only 3,500 of 10,000 
alumni belong to the societies, some of 
which are 70 years old, so a reaction favor- 
able to the trustees is expected from the 
6,500 who are outside the pale. 

Most important, the officials are con- 
vinced that the survival of an independent 
school hinges on following the educational 
trend toward democracy—something on 
which, contrary to popular belief, Phillips 
has always prided itself. Far from being a 
snobbish, exclusive institution, Andover 
insists its boys must meet standards of 
character and scholarship instead of wealth 
and family. Indeed, 30 per cent of the 
students work their way through school by 
waiting on tables or running concessions, 
and $60,000 in scholarships is given an- 
nually to boys who are bright but not 
wealthy. 

Hence the academy sees the abolition of 
the societies not as the elimination of the 
spirit of American independence which 
made the school great and gave it a long 
list of distinguished alumni but as an ex- 
tension of the democracy it has always 
tried to maintain. 





Andover’s secret societies (AGC house, above) were “without constructive force,’ Headmaster Fuess believed 
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TODAY, When Metal 
Is Scarce... 


Because of their LIGHTNESS, Boots 
Nuts, through their use on airplanes 
alone, save hundreds of tons of pre- 
cious metal and millions of dollars 
for Uncle Sam. Boots Self-Locking 
Nuts not only protect all types of 
AIRCRAFT, but are used on RADIO 
INSTALLATIONS, AUTOMOTIVE PARTS, 
and a wide variety of industrial ap- 
plications, as well. 


TOMORROW, these lighter, tougher 
Boots Nuts will protect your AUTO- 
MOBILE, ELECTRIC REFRIGERATOR, 
WASHING MACHINE, VACUUM 
CLEANER and other household appii- 
ances. They will lengthen the efficient 
service of industrial, farm and office 
machinery. Proof against vibration, 
corrosion and temperature, Boots 
Nuts prolong efficiency wherever 
they are used. 


BOOTS LENGTHEN THEIR STRIDE 


Protective umbrellas of carrier-based planes must have both altitude 
and range. 


An air umbrella should be able to attain great altitude. In addition, 
its planes must have fuel enough to patrol vast areas of hostile 
ocean. That these aircraft are able to meet both requirements is due 


- in important measure to the lightness of Boots all-metal, self-locking 


nuts. Because Boots Nuts are lighter than other nuts, the weight they 
save can be utilized for extra gasoline—or ammunition. 


Lighter Boots Nuts can “take it,” too. No plane vibration can 
loosen them. They withstand the corrosive action of salt water, oil 
or chemicals. They can be used over and over. They literally “‘out- 
last the plane.” In addition, their easy application materially reduces 
repair and maintenance time. These nuts, used on every type of U. S. 
aircraft, meet the exacting specifications of all government agencies. 


“They Fly With Their Boots on — Lighter” 


BOOTS AIRCRAFT NUT CORPORATION *& GENERAL OFFICES, NEW CANAAN, CONNECTICUT 





BAKELITE 





PLASTIC CONDUIT! With convenient elec- 
tric outlets built right in—and spaced so 
closely that there’s always an outlet at hand. 
This new wiring aid, molded of a dependable, 
low-cost BAKELITE general-purpose material, 
provides a short cut to wiring in many a war 
plant today, and a promise of new conven- 
ience for the home of tomorrow. 

Made in sections, which are readily con- 
nected, it carries its own insulation “on its 
back,” and eliminates need for soldering and 
taping. In addition to the safety of depend- 
able electrical insulation, the BAKELITE 
Plastic material is non-corrodible, and will 
retain its attractive, lustrous finish, despite 
constant handling. 

Today, plastic conduit is busy saving wir- 
ing time and critical wiring materials on the 
industrial front. After Victory, this and simi- 
lar developments of BAKELITE Plastic will 
make homes more livable and convenient. It 
is typical of the new things in plastics for 
better living you will know about if you keep 
in touch with Plastics Headquarters. 


BAKELITE CORPORATION, 30 E. 42nd St., New York 
Unit of Union: Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
wae 
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SCIENCE 


New G.I. Convalescence 


Until recently, our Army recognized 
only two physical conditions in soldiers: 
either a man was fit for duty or he was 
on the sick list and hospitalized. There was 
no effective allowance for convalescing. 
Now the Army Air Forces have produced 
a unique advance in military medical prac- 
tice which supplies the needed bridge from 
hospital cot to active service. The follow- 
ing report of the new program is written by 
Fred Vanderschmidt, one of NEWSWEEK’s 
assistant managing editors, who has just 
returned from a trip to Jefferson Bar- 
racks, Mo., where the program was con- 
ceived and started. 


Traditionally, the Army hospital is 
viewed by soldier and layman alike as a 
sort of antiseptic concentration camp, reek- 
ing with ether, alive with pain, and weighted 
with incredible boredom—a place to make 
a strong man weak and a weak man 
weaker. What actually has happened in 
Air Forces hospitals, stemming from the 
key hospital at Jefferson Barracks, Mo., is 
a metamorphosis which has taken the 
military classroom and the training ground 
right into Ward X and turned hospital pa- 
tient back into self-protective soldier in the 
shadow of the X-ray machines. 

In G.I. talk this is the Convalescent 
Training Program. which, only slightly 
more than half a year old, is devoting 
more. than 500,000 man-hours a week to 
hospitalized Air Forces trainees. It was 
begun last December at Jefferson Barracks 
Station Hospital, a sprawling maze of con- 
nected, one-story temporary buildings 
housing some 2,000 beds, by Lt. Col. (then 
Maj.) Howard A. Rusk, at that time 
chief of medical services at the “J.B.” 
hospital. 


Originator: Colonel Rusk, a tall Mis- 
sourian with a tremendous store of gentle 
persuasion, left an excellent ten-year-old 
practice in St. Louis to enter the Army 
Medical Corps. At Jefferson Barracks he 
originated the Convalescent Training Pro- 
gram last Dec. 6; on Dec. 14 Gen. Henry 
H. Arnold, Commanding General of Army 
Air Forces, ordered it established in all 
Air Forces hospitals, and within two weeks 
it was in operation. Last week at Jefferson 
Barracks, the station C.O., Col. James R. 





-McDowell, a veteran Army doctor, said 


frankly he had progressed from skepticism 
— on the subject of “Rusk’s 
i 

_ Now chief of the C.T. Program for all 
hospitals, Colonel Rusk defined its pur- 
pose thus in a recent memorandum to the 
Air Surgeon, Brig. Gen. Davis N. W. Grant: 
“To recondition men physically during the 
period of their convalescence in the hos- 
pital and send them back to duty prepared 
to carry on full training routine.” This 
alone is a revolutionary idea, for in the 
past men discharged from hospital were 
seldom strong enough to plunge back into 
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Since 1908— when this furnace blower was 


This Amerson Lectric Device 
Pioneered the Use of Mosors on 
Home Heating Equipment ! 


introduced — a vast new industry has contributed 
to the raising of American living standards. 


Thanks to the ingenuity and pro- 
gressiveness of heating equipment 
manufacturers, the people of America 
will be warmer and healthier next 
winter than any nation on earth— 
despite the necessity for fuel con- 
servation, 

Since this pioneering idea of a 
furnace blower was introduced, 35 
years ago, the industry has advanced 
by tremendous strides, using electric 
motors for many purposes. 

All through the years, Emerson- 
Electric has kept pace, designing and 
producing precision-built motors for 
numerous types of mechanical-firing 
and air-moving heating units. Other 
new and startling developments are 
in waiting for the home of the future. 


“After Victory”, manufacturers- 









of: heating equipment will again con- 
fidently power their units with 
Emerson-Electric motors, based on 
the latest conceptions of design, 
construction and. efficiency. 

Tue Emerson Evectric 
Manuracturinc Company 

SAINT LOUIS 


Branches: New York oe Detroit 
Chicago e Los Angeles e Davenport 








Motor-driven Oil Burners and 
Motor-driven Blowers for Coal, Gas and Oil-fired Winter Air Conditioni: nits. 
Motor-driven Hot Water Circulators—Motor-driven Oil Burner Water Heaters. 





EMERSON £25 ELECTRIC 


‘CLOSE UP OF BLOWER 





(Blade Side) 





This fan-type blower was a logical 
adaptation of the then time-tested 
Emerson-Electric fan. Installed in 
return air duct of the furnace, it 
supplemented the inefficient grav- 
ity method of distributing warm air 
to all parts of the home. 


Store Solid Fuel Now! 
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Stokers for Boilers and Winter Air Conditioning Units. 
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Still in G.I. pajamas, Army convalescents dissect a Garand 


the mill of modern basic or advanced train- 
ing. The result was either convalescent fur- 
lough, without supervision, that meant 
missing vital training instruction or, too 
often, a chain of hospital readmissions. 


Classes: This is how the CTP works: 

At Jefferson Barracks one steaming day 
last week the program started off at 10 
a.m. in the wards with a military courtesy 
examination, progressing with military pre- 
cision through camouflage demonstration, 
history lecture, algebra class, first-aid or 
chemical-warfare instruction, and model 
airplane demonstration (for identification 
purposes). At 1:30, in the big auditorium, 
there was an instructional movie called 
“Kill or Be Killed” and a demonstration 
of Judo; on the athletic side, for those 
patients up to it, a program running from 
horseshoe pitching through volleyball and 
badminton to calisthenics, mass drill, or a 
hike. (The calisthenics, incidentally, start 
in bed for youths unable to get around.) 

The kids in the wards were quietly ab- 
sorbed in their classes. In one corner a 
bombardier, invalided from Australia, 
picked up one model aircraft after another 
and recited their characteristics in plain 
American. Outside, in the shade of the 
ward, a. sergeant, highly skilled in small 
arms but with a penchant for recurrent 
- pneumonia, dismantled a new tommy gun. 
(Patient-instructors are used wherever 
possible, although there is a staff of non- 
commissioned teachers.) One popular class 
is the one about booby traps, complete 


with sound effects produced by a mouse- 
trap and caps, planted to lure and impress 
the unwary. And the model airplanes, 
turned out in great number by the pa- 
tients themselves, are strung above beds 
in many of the wards and changed daily— 
Colonel Rusk got this idea when a boy 
complained of counting holes in the ceil- 
ing over and over again while flat on his 
back. Now he identifies warplanes instead. 
Recently, too, bedridden patients have 
started weaving camouflage nets. 

That is the scene at Jefferson Barracks 
proper. But it is at Camp Babler, in a 
shady, camouflaged dell some 30 miles dis- 
tant, that the Convalescent Training Pro- 
gram is in its most advanced stage. Camp 
Babler, first a Civilian Conservation Camp 
and then a Military Police Training Sta- 
tion, is now a conditioning camp both for 
recently inducted, under-par soldiers who 
couldn’t keep up with regular basic train- 
ing or for ambulatory convalescents from 
“J.B.” requiring several weeks of con- 
valescence. 

A number of the latter are in casts, me- 
mentos of tumbles on obstacle courses or 
elsewhere. Camp Babler at present has the 
services of an Army masseur who spent 
eight years in Sweden (officers marvel 
continuously at what the ranks turn up). 
It even has a small obstacle course so the 
boys can get the feel of it again. And all 
patients are treated and trained on an in- 
dividual basis. This appears to have been 
particularly successful with the youths af- 
flicted with what, for lack of a better word, 
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is called psychoneurosis. In lots of cases 
this seems to be exaggerated homesickness, 
Maj. Robert Winter, the commanding of- 
ficer at Babler, told me that it is not un- 
common for soldiers about to be discharged 
from the conditioning camp to ask for just 
one more week in those pleasant, semi- 
protective surroundings. But from April 
until last fortnight Babler had received 
930 men and sent 764 back to duty. 


Results: The most amazing thing 
about both the “J.B.” Station Hospital 
and Camp Babler’s green painted buildings 
(even the Army hasn’t been able to get 
enough paint to alter the CCC green) is 
that they do not seem to be hospitals at 
all, The morale, for one thing, is splendid. 
This extends from the boys in the G.I. 
pajamas through the alert sergeant-instruc- 
tors up to Second Lt. George Romano, 
who now keeps the program going at both 
places. Romano, a former Atlantic City 
press agent, is longing for the time when 
he can lie again on a. Jersey beach, but 
meanwhile he is getting real satisfaction 
out of a job that starts shortly after dawn 
and ends around 1 a.m. with the close 
of an evening’s entertainment for the kids 
at Babler. 

The results have been measured in fig- 
ures but they do not, of course, tell the 
whole story. What they do tell is that in 
the entire program, for example, the aver- 
age hospital stay of a measles patient has 
been cut from eighteen to eleven days; a 
pneumonia patient who once was in hos- 
pital for 27 days and then took a two- 
week convalescent furlough (with doubt- 
ful results), now spends 31 days in 
hospital-plus-convalescent-training and re- 
turns to full military duty—a net saving 
of at least ten days a man. What the fig- 
ures do not tell is the story of the sun- 
burned boys made better soldiers because 
some sharp-eyed officer spotted them, sick 
and lonely, the moment they applied to 
some Army dispensary. The figures also 
have no way of telling Pop and Mom 
back home that an Air Forces hospital is 
about the best, not the worst, place their 
son can be. 


Polio Menace 


Summer is the peak season for infantile 
paralysis, but this year, instead of rising 
normally, the case totals literally have shot 
up. In three states, Texas, Oklahoma, and 
California, polio last week assumed seri- 
ous proportions, with 102 cases reported 
from Texas, 90 from California, and 39 
from Oklahoma. And for the first 28 weeks 
of 1943 the nation had 1,626 cases com- 
pared with 751 for the same weeks of 
1942. 


Seagoing Surgeons 


“To keep as many men at as many guns 
as many days as possible” is a stiff assign- 
ment for a doctor—but it’s the motto of 
the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery of 
the United States Navy, and for the 100 
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"€o there | was in this General Sherman, 


Toby, right in Rachael and letting er eat. 


































YOU MIGHT THINK this young grandmother 
had been dozing in front of her fire, dream- 
ing she was with General Eisenhower's boys. 


YOU MIGHT— but you'd be wrong. For she 
never learned that “Rachael” means high 
gear and “letting ’er eat”— full speed —in 
any cat-nap. She learned them on a big tank 
factory’s testing ground. Toby’s grandma 
was actually at the controls of a General 
Sherman this morning. 


EXAGGERATED? Not a bit. We can show 
you her picture. And we can show you 
pictures of older women firing big guns and 
sewing and folding parachutes. And of 
delicate-handed home and office women 
bucking rivets and driving drills. All of 
them part of the great army of 18,000,000 
women who will answer America’s call to 
industrial and civilian services by fall. 


A NEW PHENOMENON in America. And the 
strangest “new market” or “group of wage 
earners” you will ever encounter or need 
to influence. For from all walks of life, they 
have brought their own feminine back- 
grounds and tastes and interests right along 
on their new jobs. 


ONE MAGAZINE only goes naturally with 
this up-and-doing surge. For wherever you 
find women striving for better things, there 
you find the Journal — a flame to their spirit 
and eagerness. Because the Journal lights 
the way ahead, it attracts America’s largest 
audited magazine audience. It is the na- 
tion’s greatest printed reservoir of woman- 
power. The kind they talk about in Wash- 
ington. And the kind your business’ future 
must depend on. NOW-—for after the war. 


ee 


In district towns of Texas, Louisiana and Arkansas, all © 
territories heavy with war work, 13,207 copies of the Journal 
are now sold, against 6,230 two years ago. © Three dealers 
near Lowry Field in Denver have Journal increases of 
548.8%. © Skip to Warren Point, N. J. Another aircraft 
plant—another Journal increase, this time 700%. And so 
it’s going right across the land. 
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These smart, streamlined Globe-Wernicke 
vertical wood files fully meet today’s filing 


problems. Beautifully styled they add to 
the appearance of any office. 


The most modern methods of wood con- 
struction are embodied in these depend- 
able wood filing cabinets. They are built 
of highest quality materials by skilled 
craftsmen . . . pioneers in the art of build- 
ing fine wood office equipment. 

* 


The “Defender” style is made in 2, 3 and 4- 
drawer letter and legal sizes. Insert drawers 
can be uséd for various filing combinations. 
Furnished in beautiful imitation walnut or 
attractive dark green finishes. 


* 


veep rovides the most ig et line of 


g and business equipment msult your 
DEFENDER WOOD FILE local Globe. Wernicke dealer . . . or write direct 
ae = to us for more information. 
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She Globe-Wernicke Co, .. CINCINNATI, O. 
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years of the bureau’s existence the Navy’s 
doctors have been living up to it. How 
they do it is told by Rear Admiral Charles 
M. Oman of the Navy Medical Corps in 
“Doctors Aweigh” (231 pages. Double- 
day, Doran. $2.50) . 

: No reporter’s quickie, “Doctors Aweigh” 
tells the story of America’s seagoing medi- 
cos beginning with 1775, when the Con- 
tinental Congress allotted “a surgeon to 
each vessel” (at $25 per month) , and end- 
ing with the Navy’s current life-saving 
triumphs through plasma and the sulfa 
drugs. Since Admiral Oman has been on 
duty with the Navy Medical Corps for 
40 years, his tales of what his colleagues 
have to handle carry the zest of eyewit- 
ness reporting—and they cover everything 
from coping with cholera to submarine sur- 
gery and evacuation of wounded men from 
a sinking ship to a cold sea. 

For readers who wonder how Navy doc- 
tors work under bomb fire, Admiral Oman 
quotes another medical officer, Lt. Joseph 
L. Yon: 


When I heard the machine guns and the 
anti-aircraft guns begin to rattle, I knew that 
we had about 30 seconds before we either had 
another hit or a near-miss. We would . . . then 
drop alongside the patient, the chief [pharma- 
cist’s mate] on one side and I on the other, and 
wait for the ship to jump... As soon as the 
ship ceased shuddering, we got onto our knees 


and began to work on the injured until the 


next bomb was due. Often this was less than 
a minute. 


The locale of this ordeal was the In- 
dian Ocean—the scene the shattered sick 
bay of the Australia-bound Pecos, a tank- 
er carrying 450 exhausted and injured sur- 
vivors of the U.S.S. Langley, as well as 
her own crew. Jap planes attacked the 
tanker about noon.and at 5 minutes of 4 
she sank. 

For Dr. Yon “Abandon ship” meant get- 
ting his charges above deck, putting them 
into life jackets, and lashing the most se- 
verely wounded to mattresses ripped from 
the officers’ bunks. As the men went over- 
board the injured-and well were teamed 
up, with an unhurt man assigned to keep 


- an eye on each casualty. 


Once in the water, the men tried to 
keep together, clinging to the scant wood- 
work .they had’ been able to tear out of 
their steel ship before she sank. Then, just 
before dark, a ship.was sighted. The men 
signaled her with a flare, and as she came 
toward them they recognized her as one 
of the destroyers which had rescued the 
men from the Langley two days before, 
and then transferred them to the Pecos. 

Admiral Oman also has high praise for 
the Navy’s nurses and its hospital corps- 
men (enlisted men who get special train- 
ing to qualify as medical aides). He tells 
in full the story of the intrepid pharma- 
cist’s mate who performed an appendec- 
tomy in a submerged submarine. There is 
a line of thanks too for the Chinese cooks 
at Pearl Harbor’s naval hospital, who man- 

to serve 4,500 Sunday dinners from 
noon to $ p.m. on that never-to-be for- 
gotten day, Dec. 7, 1941. 


- 
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Medico, Burma, and the Japs 


In 1922, Gordon Seagrave went out to 
the North Shan states of Burma as a 
medical missionary, armed with a waste- 
basketful of old surgical instruments he 
had saved from the scrap heap at Johns 
Hopkins Hospital. 

He had no money to speak of and little 
experience in his chosen field, but in the 
next twenty years he built a modern hos- 
pital in the jungle, trained raw native girls 
to be expert medical assistants, educated 
a whole population to the ways of modern 
medical science and saved thousands of 
lives. In 1941, after having battled plague, 
ignorance, malaria, and dozens of just as 
deadly human scourges, he was licked by 
a new and rather nasty type of virus not 
mentioned in the medical books—the Jap. 
Within a few months, all he had accom- 
plished was swept away and destroyed. 

“Burma Surgeon,” Dr. Seagrave’s story 
of his years on the frontier, is one of the 
best-humored books about the war and 
one of the bloodiest. Strictly speaking, it 
isn’t really a war book at all—for the Bat- 
tle of Burma is here just a final incident 
in a long series of campaigns against death 
and disease. 

Propagandizing the native population 
and winning them over to Western science 
and hygiene had been Seagrave’s first job 
in Burma. His training of the native 
girls was in itself no little feat. But of 
all his investments of time and energy, 
education of Karen, Shan, and Kachin 
girls paid off most handsomely. In the 
terrible days when the Japanese were ap- 
proaching, these tiny. nurses worked 
around the clock, driving jeeps and tend- 
ing the wounded as skillfully as the most 
expert R.N. in a modern American hospi- 
tal. In a way, they are the heroines of the 








- book 


Once war reached Burma, Seagrave and 
his hospital staff got hold of some Lend- 
Lease trucks in Rangoon and became a 
mobile field hospital unit, serving with the 
Flying Tigers and the Chinese Army. 
Then, in the spring of 1942, when to the 
surprise of many British residents the Japs 
penetrated deep into Burma, the Seagrave 
outfit joined forces with General Stilwell 
and trekked with him (the little nurses 
and all) through the jungle on the now 
famous retreat to India. The day-by-day 
account of this march makes a thrilling 
climax to the book. 

The author’s language is earthy, his 
style as rough and ready as his surgery. 
(Burma Surceon. By Gordon S. Seagrave. 
295 pages. Illustrations. Norton. $3.) 


Another Air Plan 


“A war has yet to be won by rhetoric 
or slide rule,” says Francis Vivian Drake 
m his new book, “Vertical Warfare.” 
Thereupon, by rhetoric and slide rule, he 
proceeds to outline a way of winning the 
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Hitler and his Nazi “supermen” counted on superhighways 
to carry their war transportation load. In their vaunted opinion, 
railroads were secondary. 


Now, these “supermen” are learning too late what America 
knows. They are learning that mass railway transportation is 
vital to mass production and movement of war materials and 
mass movement of fighting men. They are learning that a vast 
network of 400,000 miles of steel rails crisscrosses and unites 
every part of this land. They are learning and feeling the effects, 
of America’s overwhelming war production and military power, 
which keeps the rails of this nation humming every hour. of the 
day and night, with the efficient movement of one and one- 
third million tons of freight a mile every minute and more than 
2,000,000 fighting men a month. They are learning the hard 
and bitter way how the American railroads, with their efficiency 
and coordination and their loyal employees, are performing the 
biggest transportation job the world has ever seen. 


Above all, Hitler and his '‘supermen” will learn in the months 
to come that free enterprise and the free people of the United 
Nations will win unconditional surrender from their enemies. 
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From ‘Vertical Warfare’ (Doubleday, Doran) 


Cologne’s shadows pointed the targets for Vertical Warfare 


war by precision bombing of Germany and 
Japan. 

Like Alexander de Seversky’s “Victory 
Through Air Power” and William B. Ziff’s 
“The Coming Battle of Germany,” this 
new book by an RFC flier of the last war 
will doubtless stir up the old controversy: 
air war vs. land-sea war. But no matter 
_ what kind of fireside strategist the reader 
may be, Drake’s book merits a careful 
reading. 

Aside from his special brief, he incor- 
porates an excellent and graphic textbook 
on bombing and gives lessons, with the aid 
of some superb pictures, in reading recon- 
naissance photographs. He also shows how 
to interpret photographs of bombed areas 
and includes an illustrated demonstration 
of how the Norden and other synchronous 
bombsights work. As several of these in- 
struments have fallen into eriemy hands, 
the author says, there is little secrecy left 
about them; but no Axis power has the 
machinery for producing the bombsights 
or the time to make that machinery, let 
alone the specially designed planes in 
which to install and to utilize the in- 
struments. 

Drake’s argument for an all-out of- 


fensive against Germany and Japan by 
“massed air power with bombs” runs like 
this, and much of it is familiar: A land 
invasion of the European fort (which has 
suffered reccntly in prestige) will extort a 
frightful toll of human lives, to be reck- 
oned in terms of millions of soldiers. An air 
offensive to knock out of the war an al- 
ready ravaged Germany—and afterward, 
Japan—would cost only a fraction of that 
price. Drake’s estimate of the air-war cost, 
based on expert Allied air-command opin- 
ions, is about 20,000 men, or less than two 
infantry divisiors. In planes, the price 
would run to around 500 bombers a month. 
American and British experts agree that 
if 40 per cent of German industry could 
be destroyed from tha air, the Nazis would 
have to cry quits. Some American airmen 
would put that percentage a good bit low- 
er. As to the length of time, Drake believes 
the whole operation could be concluded 
in a period ranging from four to six 
months. 

Unlike Ziff’s and Seversky’s theses, this 
author’s program calls for no planes, bases, 
or pérsonnel not actually on hand. The 
“air plan” Drake advocates is one which 
is already in operation. What he is argu- 


ing for is increased public support for the 
current air offensive over Europe. “To 
limit it, to continue to disperse it, to de- 
ride it instead of helping it, is to follow 
the utmost wishes of the Axis.” Just 
who is “dispersing” our air strength, or 
deriding it, for that matter, Drake neg- 
lects to reveal in his book. (VERTICAL 
Wanrare. By Francis Vivian Drake. 142 
pages. Illustrations. Doubleday, Doran. 
$3.) 


Prisoner Below 


It was the second time he had been tor- 
pedoed in two days. The ship shook “like 
a big hand had got hold of it and squeezed 
it.” The tough Texas sailor was blown 
clear. In the darkness a lifeboat knocked 
him under. He was beginning to feel sick 
from the oil and salt water in his stomach 
when he felt a strange sensation—like a 
platform elevator coming up under his 
feet. The next instant Archie Gibbs was 
rolling on the foredeck of a German sub- 
marine. Describing his four incredible days 
as a U-boat prisoner, the author goes back 
to the story of his life. Reform school, a 
career of riding the rails and panhandling, 
and years in the merchant marine had pre- 
ceded this last spectacular predicament. 
As it turned out, a lot of those days were 
rougher than the four in the submarine. 
(U-Boat Prisoner. By Archie Gibbs. 208 
pages. Houghton, Mifflin. $2.) 


MYSTERY WEEK 


Tue Bopy Fe. on Berun. By Richard 
Lakin. 248 pages. Putnam. $2.50. The 
corpse might have fallen undetected from 
the bomb bay if a flare hadn’t set off the 
automatic camera in the RAF plane N 
for Nuts. From the photograph Flight Lt. 
Jasper Doyle, late of Scotland Yard, went 
on to reconstruct the crime. By an RAF 
officer, and one of the best stories of the 
year. 


A Variety or Weapons. By Rufus 
King. 213 pages. Crime Club. $2. Old Jus- 
tin Marlow clutched the pack of sensi- 
tized films on his deathbed at Black Tor, 
fortresslike estate in the mountains, and 
when they were developed, there appeared 
across each print the silvery skeleton of 
the bones of a hand. It was, of course, 
the latest devilment of the murderer of 
Black Tor. Pretty: fair suspense and a 
reasonable dénouement. 


Tritt Tureat. By Agatha Christie. 
849 pages. Dodd, Mead. $2.50. Three re- 
printed books of short stories, and good 
ones, concerning respectively Hercule 
Poirot, Mr. Harley Quin, and the early 
days of Tuppence, the secret-service man’s 
wife whose middle-aged adventures ap- 
peared in the recent “N or M?” 


Tue FemMate or THE Species. Edited by 
Ellery Queen. 422 pages. Little, Brown. 
$2.50. More short stories, these concern- 
ing famous women detectives and crim- 
inals. Pretty representative of the better 
authors—and pretty good. 














Engraved by H Ferneit. 


HIS man had a vision. He saw a world in which men 
would fly through space, and voices could be heard 
thousands of miles away. A world in which buildings 
would be many houses high, lighted without lamps, and 
ascended without recourse to stairs. A world in which 
machines would do most of the work. .- - And he saw all this 
made possible as a result of water being heated in a closed con- 


-tainer. Standing at the threshold of the age of steam, he had 


a vision of the future. 

Now this man lived in a sane an 
beat him with brooms and pelted him with pots, 
reward for this demented woolgathering was one © 
sanitary cells in Bedlam. 


We haven’t yet reached the millennium, of course. But 
*ve learned that it is a 


we've learned the value of vision. We 
divine sort of madness,’ to be searched for rather than hunted, 
to be used rather than destroyed. 


d sensible world, so they 
and his final 
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Today, we're on the threshold of a new age of power — the 
new Age of Air Transportation — and a handful of visionary 
men are already telling us what they see in the future be- 


yond this war. 
but no pipe dream, fo 


A vision? Yes, 
transport is already in the planning stage. 
We in the field of machine tool engineering have had a 


hand in bringing about the vision of this new ag¢- We helped 
to make possible the “impossible” mass production of aircraft 
and engines through an entirely new assembly line technique, 

uction.” And today, we're already at 


r the day of world air 


uction plans for the future. 
t build, no job that we cane 


There is no tool that we canno 
not do, given the necessity. .. - War was a necessity. So, 
too, will be peace. -.- - We invite you to call upon us now, 
as the leaders of American industry have been doing for 


more than a century. 
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ART 


Star’s Star Cartoonist 


Clifford K. Berryman, a genial Ken- 
tucky-born Washingtonian, is almost as 
much of a fixture in the nation’s capital 
as the Capitol itself. For more than half 
a century—sixteen years on The Wash- 
ington Post and the last $36 on The Star— 
his cartoons have pricked the foibles of 
ten different Administrations. Yet, para- 
doxically, Berryman is one of Washington’s 
best loved people. For the 74-year-old ar- 
tist’s pen, though pointed, is dipped in the 
ink of kindliness. And no one, not even his 
friend Franklin D. Roosevelt (who has 
Berryman originals at Hyde Park), seems 
to mind his strictly horse and buggy style. 

Contrasted with the simplified or impres- 
sionistic work of the younger cartoonists, 
Berryman’s cartoons are as detailed as a 
budget report. Big heads rest on small 
bodies, yet achieve amazing likeness. Never 
—except in the case of Secretary Perkins’s 
hats—does Berryman indulge in caricature. 
“I prefer to get my point over without 
wounding,” he explains. 

For example: “Oh, boy! this is getting 
hot,” says an amiable-looking Morgenthau 
with a glint in his eye as he watches a puz- 
zled and bewildered John Q. Public Tax- 
payer doing a reluctant strip-tease. 

Berryman’s mellowness enfolds even the 
dictators. “I can beat the world!” screams 
Hitler. “Better men than you have said 





- that!” scolds a frowning world as it gazes 


upon the shades of Wilhelm and Napoleon. 

In all Berryman has drawn about 42,000 
cartoons (according to his wife who is 
collecting them for the Library of Con- 
gress), and 250 of them, mostly from the 


The Berrymans celebrated 50 years of marriage and cartooning 


last fifteen years, are currently on display n 
at the Corcoran Gallery in Washington. U 
The occasion for this honor, which is un- S 
usual for a cartoonist but not for a Berry- 
man—who had a show there 25 years ago 


— is the artist’s 50th wedding anniversary. 


Contributing to the occasion was the 


‘daughter of this union, Florence Berryman, 


for nineteen years assistant art critic of 
The Star, who had to give up a career as 
pianist after an illness made her deaf in 
her late teens. Miss Berryman loves to 
write about her father’s work and on July 
18 appraised it thus: 

“Mr. Berryman’s drawing remains at a . 
remarkably even level. In addition to his “a 
technical facility, the most noticeable es- = 
thetic feature of his work is balanced com- 
position . . . One [cartoon] of Secretary 
Morgenthau as Hamlet, meditating on the 
Rum! (‘To give or to forgive, that is the 
question’) is a gem, both in conception 
and execution.” = 

There’s still another Berryman on The aah, 
Star. Jim Berryman, 41, has been sports § #., 
cartoonist for eleven years and lately § “=~ 
pinch-hits twice weekly for his father be- § ==. 
cause, says the elder Berryman, “I’m get- ‘ae 
ting old and think maybe I should take 
things easy.” But old-time Star readers 
don’t feel gypped. Jim’s cartoons are spit 
and image of his dad’s. 

The elder Berryman’s most lasting fame 
stemmed from a cartoon drawn in 1902 
when President Theodore Roosevelt, on 
an unsuccessful bear hunt in Mississippi, 
refused to shoot a bear cub caught by his 
companions. “Take it away,” Teddy said; 
“I draw the line. If I shot that little fellow 
I couldn’t look my own boys in the face 
again.” Berryman cartooned the incident 
under the heading “Drawing the Line 
Mississippi.” The little cub has ever since 
been known as the Teddy Bear. 
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SPORTS 


This Earth, This England 


Summer football practice already has 
begun in America for the professional 
teams (the players are mostly full-tume 
war workers) and a shrunken list of col- 
leges. In England, however, the British 
are still stupefied by their first glimpse 
of the American autumn pastime last 
spring. Al Newman, one of NEWSWEEK’S 
correspondents, already. has related a 
Yank’s impression of the AEF game 
(NewsweEeEK, May 17). Here are excerpts 
of a British report, from the latest issue of 
Picture Post to reach America, entitled 
“What on Earth’s Going On Around Here?” 


{ It’s polite to boo at an American foot- 
ball game, if you feel like it. No nonsense 
about “Well played, old man!” when the 
enemy—that is to say, your opponents— 
score a goal and you’re gnashing your 
teeth behind that stiff upper lip. 


{ On the left, a soldier in the red jersey 
of the Crimson Tide is practicing somer- 
saults. On the right, a blue jersey is turning 
cartwheels. Each has two pretty girls as 
assistant peppers-up. Each has a_ brass 
band as a morale-shaker. 





q For fifteen seconds, while the teams are 
resorting themselves, there’s a public holi- 
day on both sides of the ground. The 
Fighting Irish band strikes up “Marching 
Down to Georgia” [sic]; and the Crimson 
Tide answer with “The Yanks Are Com- 
ing” [also sic]. 


q What we call a try the Americans call a 
touchdown. They call a goal a field goal. 
From this point onward, don’t look for 
similarities with rugger . . . In American 
football, there is relatively little kicking. 


q A typical feature of the game—we all 
know it from the films—is when the two 


teams crouch down like runners, scowl] and 
then rush at each other like—American 
football players. It’s called a “down” [and 
once again sic]. 


J There are penalties too. A favorite trick 
of the team holding the ball during a 
“down” is to send the left half-back 
running as though he’s got the ball, while 
the right half-back takes it through. This 
is an unpopular move with the victims who 
tend to sit heavily on the left half-back 
when they tackle him. If they do it too 
heavily and break his leg or arm, they 
may be penalized 15 yards. 


Brotherly Shove 


An infallible method of inducing fratri- 
cide in the City of Brotherly Love is to call 
the National League baseball club the 
Philadelphia farm of the Br---lyn Do--ers. 
But there is a great deal of truth in base- 
ball’s latest quip, for the Phillies’ roster is 
composed of many ex-bums:. Babe Dahl- 
gren, Jimmy Wasdell, Jack Kraus, School- 
boy Rowe, Dee Moore, etc. 

Furthermore, when William D. Cox, 34, 
the baseball neophyte who bought the 
Phillies this year, began combined opera- 
tions to lift the team from its perennial 
resting place in the cellar, he sought fa- 
therly advice from that whisky-shunning, 
sinless old man, Dodger President Branch 
Rickey. 

Last week, these hand-in-glove - presi- 
dents got their wires crossed, and the re- 
percussions in the Philadelphia team were 
reminiscent of ancient and recent goings- 
on in Brooklyn. Freddie Fitzsimmons, 
pitcher and coach, was released by the 
Dodgers to become manager of the Phil- 
lies. At St. Louis, where the Phillies had 
a date with the Cardinals, Manager Bucky 
Harris of the Phils declared that he hadn’t 
been notified of his own replacement. 

Thereupon 24 Philly players issued an 
ultimatum to their boss: a strike if Har- 


ris weren’t reinstated so that he could 
resign. ““We feel that because of his back- 
ground and experience,” they told Cox, 
“he is entitled to just that decency.” Cox 
apologized to Harris before the players by 
stating that the ouster was not intended 
to reflect on the manager’s ability. The 
premature release of the story, said Cox, 
was “an unfortunate incident.” 
Recriminations followed. Harris con- 
fessed that a few weeks before he was 
summarily fired he had helped Cox get a 
$20,000 annual salary increase. Cox re- 
torted petulantly: Harris had promised not 
to make any statement, and “now you 
can see how Mr. Harris keeps his word.” 


{ Determined to shake up his comatose 
club, Brooklyn’s paradoxical prexy slipped 
the Bums a real Rickey Finn July 31. He 
traded Dolph Camilli, first baseman, and 
Pitcher Johnny Allen to the New York 
Giants for Pitchers Bill Lohrman and Bill 
Sayles, and Infielder Joe Orengo. 


Too Bad to Fight 


Jimmy Orlando was hockey’s No. 1 Bad 
Man. As a Detroit Red Wing defense man 
for the past eight seasons, he slashed, fisti- 
cuffed, and fouled his way into the penalty 
box to become the most notorious male- 
factor on skates. Last year Orlando threw 
an off-rink body check at his draft board, 
and Uncle Sam called a foul (NEWswEEK, 
April 19). The 27-year-old athlete was 
indicted on draft-evasion charges. 

In Detroit last week, a jury heard Or- 
lando testify that he had submitted to his 
Selective Service Board false statements 
alleging he was a “machinist,” an essential 
war worker. Instead, he had earned his 
livelihood by playing hockey. The govern- 
ment charged that he willfully misled his 
board. 

The Federal jury found him guilty. The 
penalty: Four years and a $2,000 fine. 
The penalty box: Federal prison. 
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Slide, Nellie, Slide! What goes on here? Well, 
c'est la guerre, and women are being trained at the New 
York University Camp at Lake Sebago, N.Y., to coach 
boys’ sports in high school. Mary Brock (left) finds out 





International photos 


how the world looks to a football center, while at right 
Stephanie Letitia makes a three-point landing at Catcher 
Lucille Bacon. Several gals already are holding physical 
director jobs. Yes, men still have to show them how. 
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And if that’s the way he likes it, that’s 
the way we want him to have it. Pri- 
vate Pringle, otherwise known as the 
U. S. armed forces, is now our No. 1 
eater—putting away tens of thousands 
of meals every day in Fred Harvey 
restaurants, hotels and dining cars. 
Our 6000 employees—some of whom 
have worked with the Harvey family 
through three .generations — are glad 
of this opportunity to serve the men 
and women in uniform who are serving 
America so well. The way we look at 
it— and surely you'll agree — Private 


Pringle deserves the best of everything. 

With the armed forces first on our 
list, we’re trying hard to give real Fred 
Harvey service to everyone. But with . 
food rationing so severe and trained 
personnel so scarce, there are times 
when we must ask civilian patrons to 
wait their turns. Sometimes we can’t 
even serve them a meal. 

We're grateful for your good-humored 
acceptance of this temporary situation. 
When Private Pringle’s big job is done 
we promise you again the Fred Harvey 
hospitality you have learned to expect. 


A LETTER FROM YOU is 

what that boy or girl in 

servicewants most. You’ll 
do a world of good—with such 
small effort! 


* * * 


More than 900 of 
our men and women 
employees have 
joined Private 
Pringle in various 
branches of the U. S. 
armed forces, 


- RESTAURANTS + SHOPS + HOTELS - DINING CARS 
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WALK HERE, WALK THERE, stand all day 
long. Wartime activities keep you on 
your feet, invite a siege of Athlete’s Foot 
that can keep you off your job! 

That’s because tiny plantscalled fungi, 
which cause Athlete’s Foot, breed and 
multiply fastest in the presence of ex- 
cessive perspiration, so common on 


hot, steaming feet. Then, when this per- 
spiration cracksthetender skin between 
your toes the protective barriers are 
down. The Athlete’s Foot fungi attack 
the open flesh through the cracks and 
spread rapidly. It hurts to take a step, 
your toes smart and itch, skin flakes off 
in patches. You've got Athlete’s Foot! 


Cracks warn you first — 
soak them TONIGHT! 


Examinethe skin betweenyourtoes. Isitcracked, 
raw? Then, drench the toes with Absorbine Jr., 
full strength. Repeat night and morning. 


I. Absorbine Jr. is an effective fungicide. It kilis 
the Athlete's Foot fungi on contact. 


2. it dissolves the perspiration products on which 
the Athlete's Foot fungi thrive. 

3. it dries the skin between the toes. 

4. It soothes and helps heal the broken tissues. 

5. It eases itching and pain of Athlete's Foot. 


Don’t take chances. Always keep Absorbine Jr. 
handy. $1.25 a bottle. For sale at your drugstore. 
For free sample, address W. F. Young, Inc., 
220L Lyman Street, Springfield, Mass. 

Guard against reinfection! Boil socks at least 
15 minutes to kill the fungi. Do not share 
towels or bath mats. Disinfect your shoes. 

In advanced cases, consult your doctor in 
addition to using Absorbine Jr. 


KILLS ATHLETE'S 
ABSORBINE Jr: 8 CONTAC 
ON CONTACT 


iso brings QUICK RELIEF to these summer troubles: S« nq mus- 





cles-Tired, burning feet- Bites of mosquitoes and other small insects 
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War and Holiness 


Freedom of worship in the United States 
is vociferously illustrated by at least 200 
small religious sects—some of whom reck- 
on their members by the dozens, others b 
tens of thousands. War has brought these 
obscure evangelical congregations new op- 
portunities—and new headaches, some of 
which Harold Preece, an authority on 
small sects, noted last week in a significant 
survey.* 

For the first time in their lives war- 
working members of the various rural sects 
familiarly known as Holy Rollers (Holi- 
ness denominations) can afford the world- 
ly and sinful things their’ denominations 
abominate—new clothes, amusements, and 
competent medical attention. Whole con- 
gregations in the South are being dis. 
rupted as members move to war-plant 
centers; and the pastor left back home is 
minus his customary collection fees. 

Particularly striking is the failure of 
most of these small sects to invoke the 
traditional pacifism written into their 
creeds. Historic churches such as the Men- 
nonites and the Brethren, and that most 
militant of sects, Jehovah’s Witnesses, 
have provided many conscientious ob- 
jectors. But many nf mbers of other sects, 
including Holiness and Adventist com- 
municants, are seeing active military serv- 
ice. They carry their religion into the 
Army with them—letters home record how 
vigorously they resist the inevitable temp- 
tations of military. life. Their churches, 
some of them with incendiary names such 
as Firebrands for Jesus or Pillar of Fire, 
back them up with special appeals to serv- 
icemen through literature and preaching. 

On the home. front Preece found the 
sects most flourishing in three areas: 


Tue Souta—“The Holiness sects in this 
region continue to split and the different 
Holiness denominations sometimes seize 
whole congregations from each other. But 
people who are underprivileged and emo- 
tionally unstable are increasingly finding 
release from wartime stresses in the un- 
restrained services of these sects. To some 
extent, the Holiness groups are winning 
members from older denominations . 
Meanwhile, several new sects of Baptists, 
non-Holiness but evangelical, have sprung 
-up—the Bible Baptists and Christian 
Unity Baptists are two of these.” 


Cairornia—“This state continues to 
mother more sects than any other in the 
union. It nourishes both the shouting 
sects, appealing to the poor, and the mys- 
tic, incense-burning sects which draw their 
members from ‘white collar’ groups. It 
shelters Rev. James R. Adams’s Holiness 
Church at one end of the scale and E. E. 
Garlich’s Aquarian Church of Chirothesia, 
a health cult, at the other.” 


Derrort—“This major defense center is 





“Copyright, 1948, by Religious News Service. 
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fast rivaling Los Angeles as a center of 
the little sects. Migrant workers from the 
South are particularly influenced by these 
denominations. Rev. Claude Williams, of 
the People’s Institute of Applied Religions 
in Detroit, [says} at least 2,000 small sect 
preachers from the South work in the 
city’s defense industries, and scores of 
these preach to their shopmates during 
lunch periods. One of the militant evan- 
gelical sects to come out of Detroit is the 
American Bible Fellowship, headed by a 
former Methodist preacher who refused to 
enter the merger of the Northern and 
Southern Methodist churches.” 


FOURTH ESTATE 


Britansky Soyuznik 


We are behind the British in selling 
America to Russia. Bill Downs, News- 
wEEK and CBS correspondent in Moscow, 
gives some journalistic reasons why: 











“Why don’t you Americans do some- 
thing similar?” 

Increasingly, Russian military and gov- 
ernment officials toss this question at cor- 
respondents in Moscow. With the query, 
they usually pass a copy of an eight-page, 
picture-crammed tabloid that is telling the 
story of Great Britain to Russians from 
Stalin down to the lowliest Red Army 
private. 

Britansky Soyuznik (British Ally) is the 
only publication sponsored by a foreign 
government in Russia.* It was started 
shortly after twenty Britons, all assigned 
to public relations, arrived in Moscow six 
months ago. Its original circulation was 
20,000, but Moscow relaxed paper restric- 
tions to permit a 5,000 increase. About 
half the circulation goes on public sale at 
aruble a copy; 9,000 go to subscribers pay- 
ing 52 rubles a year; and the remainder to 
a free list that includes, besides Stalin, all 
high government officials and army gen- 
erals. Libraries, provincial newspapers, 
leading journalists, film and radio commit- 
tees, and foreign embassies also are on the 
circulation list. The political section of the 
army takes thousands of copies for distri- 
bution to troops .and front-line news- 


papers. 

The staff of Britansky Soyuznik says it 
could easily distribute three times the pa- 
per’s circulation. So great is the demand 
that copies are passed from hand to hand 
and sometimes are resold for as much as 
80 rubles apiece. They swiftly vanish from 
the newsstands of Moscow and Kuibyshev. 

The paper is subject to the Russian cen- 
sorship but has little difficulty. It shuns 
political ideology and sticks strictly to 
features and photos of British troops in 
action and factory workers, farmers, and 
Production on the home front. Canada, 


2. 








“Although Washington has no plans for an 
American counterpart of Soyuznik, the OWI 
8 negotiating for an outpost in Moscow. It 
pes to get one by autumn. 





“I got a letter from 


my old boss yesterday!” 


“He said a coupla things which sure 
sound good to me. ... That the crew 
back home is bustin’ all records to 
ship us the stuff. Not only that, but 
our company’s laying plans right 
now to help make jobs for us when 
we get back.” 

He’s right! Even as the world’s 
mightiest war production is being 
achieved, Industry is studying how 
to make jobs for every one after the 
war. To do this, manufacturers are 
planning ahead to change over 
quickly to making the peacetime 
products that will be needed in mil- 
lions of homes. 

Better materials to make these 
products will come out of the flam- 
ing crucible of war. For example, 
ARMCO Iaboratories and mills are 
developing sheet steels with signif- 
icant new qualities: When peace 
comes, manufacturers will use these 
war-proved steels to design prod- 
ucts that will be stronger, lighter, 


pS THE AMERICAN ROLLING MILL COMPANY 





and far more attractive than any 
we've known. 

All of us can make the post-war 
period bright with promise. One 
good way is to buy more War Bonds; 
for this will help bring our fighting 
men home sooner. Those Bonds will 
give us the savings to buy the prod- 
ucts we'll need, and making these 
products will provide jobs for mil- 
lions of free workers . . . in the kind 
of America we are fighting and 
working for. The American Rolling 
Mill Company, 1541 Curtis Street, 
Middletown, Ohio. 


MODERN SHEET STEELS 
ARE SHAPING YOUR FUTURE 
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Virginio Gayda, Mussolini's press 


Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, 
India, and the rest of the empire are rep- 
resented also. The bulk of Soyuznik’s ma- 
terial comes via the Soviet Relations 
Division of the Ministry of Information 
in London. The tabloid is plugged on the 
Soviet radio, in Pravda, Izvestia, and 
other Russian newspapers. 

Soyuznik is only part of the British 
public-relations job. The group also dis- 
tributes pamphlets on the British war 
effort, English books to libraries and 
troops, and photos to the Soviet press. 
Last month, a special film attaché ar- 
rived to handle the exchange of all types 
of movies. Negotiations are under way for 
a radio tie-up. 

By contrast, the United States has only 
one public-relations man assigned to Rus- 
sia. He is Comdr. John Young, former 
publicity head of the New York World’s 
Fair, who now is in the United States. He 
was brought to Moscow by Ambassador 
William H. Standley early this year. 


Gayda Gone 


The thin, ascetic little man had to make 
a choice. The Fascists had come out of 
Italy’s 1924 elections with a bare parlia- 
mentary majority despite shameful strong- 
arm tactics. They had answered the 
challenge of the opposition by murdering 
the opposition’s leader, Giacomo Matteotti. 
To the opportunistic, cynical, and am- 
bitious Virginio Gayda, the choice seemed 
clear. He would follow Mussolini. 

The reward came quickly. By 1926 the 
Fascists, exasperated with the continued 
opposition of the respected Giornale 
d'Italia, took over the paper and as its 
editor installed Gayda, hitherto editor of 
Rome’s foulest newspaper, Il Messaggero 
(Italians called it “the journal of the 


European 


prophet, followed the leader out 


housemaids”) . For $625 a month (to Ital- 
ian journalism munificent) Gayda through 
Il Giornale became the Trilby of Fas- 
cism. Mussolini called the tune, and faith- 
fully Gayda sang it with all the bluster, 
bombast, and belligerence of the Duce. 
Last week, with the Duce’s downfall, the 
song was ended. In the dim, large office 
that looks out on the Corso, Rome’s 
Broadway, Gayda was the little man who 
wasn’t there. Confljcting reports had him 
(1) arrested for treason, (2) a suicide, 
(3) slain by vengeful anti-Fascists. At the 
long, flat desk behind which he had worked 
there now sat the paper’s founder, Sen. 
Alberto Bergamini, who spurned the path 
Gayda took nearly twenty years ago. 


The Typist: Born in Rome on Aug. 
12, 1885, Gayda began his newspaper 
career on La Stampa in Turin, where he 
had taken a law degree and a doctorate 
in political economy at the university. The 
outbreak of the last war found him in 
Petrograd (now Leningrad), and he inter- 
rupted his newspaper work to join the 
Italian embassy staff there. He continued 
to combine journalism with diplomatic 
missions in Stockholm and London and in 
1921 finally returned to Rome, fluent in 
German, French, and English and familiar 
with Swedish and Russian. 

A slight figure with a mustache and the 
light brown hair and gray-blue eyes of 
his Piedmont heritage, Gayda in the early 
years of Fascism was little known beyond 
Il Giornale’s 300,000 readers. At diplomatic 
functions he was shy almost to the point 
of timidity. He preferred a quiet game of 
bridge. When he could be drawn into 
conversation, he often talked better than 
he wrote. And though he had a direct pipe- 
line to the Foreign Office and avoided 
censorship by facilely slanting his copy to 
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the official angle, foreign correspondents 
at that time noted him chiefly as one of 
the few Italian newspapermen to use a 
typewriter. 

Then came 1935. Mussolini instructed 
his son-in-law and Foreign Minister, Count 
Galeazzo Ciano, to prepare the Italians for 
the Ethiopian venture. Ciano wired Gayda 
for sound. Gayda dinned into millions of 
ears the myth of the 8,000,000 bayonets 
and screamed: “Sanctions mean war.” 
Britain and France believed him, and with 
the rest of the League of Nations aban- 
doned Ethiopia. 

Thereafter, Gayda’s daily outpourings 
of 3,000 to 4,000 words were scanned for 
clues to Italy’s external policies and hints 
of her internal condition. He seldom saw 
the Duce but always spoke his mind. 
Whien Gayda trumpeted “Corsica, Nice, 
and Tunisia,” the correspondents knew 
France would get the stab in the back. 
In his increasing threats to the United 
States, they detected Italy’s concern over 
our impending entry into the war. 

Last February, a broadcast of a Gayda 
editorial gave the Allies a tip-off on the 
coming crackup in Mussolini’s regime. 
Gayda suggested that Italy might make 


a peace with the United States or Britain 


but not Russia. The alternative, he added 
gloomily, must be for the Axis to continue 
resistance “even if it appears completely 
hopeless.” 


The Others: Gaypa was only one of 
several to vanish. By the end of the week 
these other trained seals of Fascism had 
followed him: 


Manuro Moreaent, president of the 
Stefani Agency. In appearance and intelli- 
gence he was the exact opposite of Gayda. 
A ruthless, rough-voiced, bulky man in his 
50s, he had the dubious distinction of 
starting an obscure newspaper career on 
Mussolini’s now suppressed Popolo d'Italia 
in Milan. He founded the paper’s Rivista 
Illustrata, an Italian imitation of the 
American Weekly. In 1924, when Mussolini 
took over Stefani, he made Morgagni its 
president. Morgagni was reported a suicide. 
Dr. Roberto Suster, Stefani’s chief corre- 
spondent in Berlin from 1940 to 1942, was 
named new head of the news agency. 


Roserto Fartnacct, editor of Regime 
Fascista. Editorially, he did at home for 
Mussolini what Gayda did abroad. Fa- 
natically anti-Semitic and anti-Catholic he 
was in Italy the counterpart of Julius 
Streicher in Germany, but his extremism 
forced Mussolini to remove him as secre- 
tary of the Fascist party. About 50, 
swarthy, and heavy-set, he had Géring’s 
love for the uniform and the peacock 
strut. In flight, he was last reported at 
Como on the Swiss frontier. 


Giovannt ANSALDO, editor of Count 
Ciano’s Leghorn Telegrafo. Ciano dreamed 
of making II Telegrafo the largest paper in 
Italy. Ansaldo was reported under arrest. 


Marto Apret.ivs, military commentator 
of the Rome Radio, reported under arrest. 
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MS OF WAR ARE STILLED 


With the coming of Victory will come Victory’s products 
— astonishingly new, amazingly improved. Many of these 
achievements will emerge—are now emerging—logical- 
ly and naturally—from one of the world’s largest plants 
devoted exclusively to the manufacture of mechanical 
rubber goods—from 65 years of history-making inven- 
tion and advancement and the vast proving ground of 
current war production. The BWH belting, hose and 
similar rubber products of tomorrow will out-distance in 
quality and performance the BWH products that the 
world accepts as the finest today. And the BWH coop- 
erative program of selling through the industrial distrib- 
utor will be continued and developed. (Manufacturers 
with rubber problems are invited to get the help of BWH.} 
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arrest. Insure Victory — Buy More War Bonds & Stamps 
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The Taft’s reputation has 
been built on a foundation 
of performance. We give you 
great convenience of loca- 
tion, extra services you'll - 
remember, every comfort, 
plus a welcome economy! 
2000 ROOMS, BATH _ RADIO 


FROM $2. 
HOTEL ALFRED LEWIS, MGR. 
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portfolios can eliminate much of the “paperwork 
bottleneck”. Check your indexing and tab every 
key reference with 


GENUINE-ORIGINAL 


MAK-UR-OWN 


TRADE MARK REG U.S A 


CELLULOID 


INDEX TABS 


— turn instantly to needed data. Seven colors, 
three widths, for typed, written 


or printed captions. 
Make any size tab in a moment; 
inserts may be changed if 
¢ EASY TO USE 


necessary. 


See Your Stationer Today and arrange 
to supply every desk with time-saving 
MAK-UR-OWN TABS. 





THE VICTOR SAFE & EQUIPMENT CO., INC. 


WORTH TONAWANDA, W. Y. 
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RADIO 


Blue Bought 


The Blue network last week finally 
found its own sponsor: Edward J. Noble, 
president and chairman of the board of 





- the Life Savers Corp. and owner of 


WMCA, New York. He agreed to pay the 
Radio Corp. of America $8,000,000 cash 
for the nation’s third major network, out- 
bidding two other interested purchasers: 
the investment banking house of Dillon, 
Read & Co. and a reported representative 
of Marshall Field, publisher of The Chi- 
cago Sun, and. Mellon interests. 

The sale ended more than a year and 
a half of window shopping by nearly a 
score of prospective buyers. According to 
the original rumors in Wall Street and 
Radio Row, Noble’s name was linked with 
James H. McGraw Jr., head of the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Publishing Co. But it was Noble 
alone who finally bolted with the Blue. 

Noble, a tall, athletic, and soft-spoken 
businessman who rolled a doughnut- 
shaped mint into a $22,000,000 business, 
contemplates no changes in the network’s 
management or existing policies. By ac- 
quiring the Blue, he gained control of 
WJZ, the chain’s New York outlet, and 
placed himself in the spot of owning two 
stations in one city in violation of FCC 
regulations. To overcome that dilemma, he 
announced that he would “dispose of. all 
my interests in WMCA as soon as a suit- 
able purchaser is found.” Sixty-one this 
Sunday, the new owner is a former chair- 
man of the Civil Aeronautics Authority 
and Under Secretary of Commerce. | 


Blue in Black: For the first time in 
its sixteen and a half years, the Blue was 
going truly on its own. Until the last eight- 


een months, the chain, along with the Red — 


network, had functioned under the banner 
of the National Broadcasting Co., an RCA 
subsidiary. Truly a stepchild, the Blue re- 
ceived none of the advertising plums and 
was forced to carry a load of highbrow and 
high-cost sustainers to uphold NBC’s rec- 
ord of public service. 

This stepchild status prevailed until 
May 1941, when the FCC issued its anti- 
monopoly regulations and ordered NBC 
to dispose of one network (NEWSWEEK, 
May 12, 1941). The commission later 
amended the regulations so that disposi- 
tion of the network could be indefinitely 
postponed to avoid a forced sale. 

However, NBC proceeded to separate 
the two chains. Network affiliates, wholly 
owned stations, and programs were shifted 
and two separate staffs were set up. Final- 
ly in January 1942, the Blue Network 
Co., Inc., still an RCA subsidiary, was 
formally divorced from NBC. The Blue 
drew a youthful president: 41-year-old 
Mark Woods, previously NBC’s treasurer 
and vice president. 

By the end of its first year of inde- 
pendent operation, the Blue was in the 
black. Starting with 116 station affiliates, 
it added $0 more in twelve months (and 


today boasts 159). It acquired new ac. 
counts, bringing the network’s sponsored 
air time to 20 per cent of the total. And 
it pointed with just pride to its all-around 
news coverage, topped by such commenta- 
tors as Raymond Gram Swing and Walter 
Winchell. 

Furthermore, the Blue showed the unex. 
pected gumption of conducting its busi- 
ness in its own way. Ignoring NBC and 
CBS procedure, the network gave 2 per 
cent cash discounts, special rates for ad- 
vertisers buying time across the board, ani 
reductions in costs to those who increase 
the number of stations carrying their pro- 
grams. Then, too, it ignored the CBS-NBC 
agreement barring recorded programs. Only 
last week, the Blue informed advertisers 
it was prepared to accept daytime recorded 
broadcasts of nighttime commercial shows 
originating on the other networks. 

Since this was the first time a major 
network had been sold, there was no yard- 
stick for the Blue sale. There was no 
doubt, however, that Noble had purchased 
a humming business. The Blue’s gross time 
sales last year totaled $15,782,000—a 23 
per cent increase over 1941. And, specifi- 
cally, the new owner received: goodwill 


Acme 


Noble’s candy*money got the Blue 


of an established corporation, three key 
stations (WJZ, New York, WENR, Chi- 
cago, and KGO, San Francisco), con- 
tractual agreements with the 159 affiliates, 
and an operational staff of approximately 
500 employes. 

Nevertheless, the new Blue will have to 
spend more money. It eventually must 
find new quarters (it is now housed with 
NBC in Radio City) and buy necessary 
and expensive new equipment. Further- 
more, the Blue has lost the right to par- 
ticipate in RCA-NBC experimental work 
in television and frequency modulation 
and will have to start from scratch with 
its own development program. 
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Knows that “10% for War Bonds isn’t enough these 


Workers’ Living Costs going up...and 
Income and Victory Tax now deducted 
at source for thousands of workers... 

Check! You're perfectly right . . . but 
all these burdens are more than balanced 
by much higher FAMILY INCOMES for 
most of your workers! 

Millions of new workers have entered 
the picture. Millions of women who 
never worked before. Millions of others 
who never began to earn what they are 
getting today! 


This space is a contribution to 
America's all-out war effort by 


. 


NEWSWEEK MAGAZINE | 





A 10% Pay-Roll Allotment for War 
Bonds from the wages of the family 
bread-winner is one thing—a 10% Pay- 
Roll Allotment from each of several workers 
in the same family is quite another matter! 
Why, in many such cases, it could well 
be jacked up to 30%—50% or even more 
of the family’s new money! 


That's why the Treasury Department 
now urges you to revise your War Bond 
thinking—and your War Bond se/ling—on 
the basis of family incomes. The current 


days’ , 


War Bond campaign is built around the 
family unit—and labor-management sales 
programs should be revised accordingly. 


For details get in touch with your local 
War Savings Staff which will supply you 
with all necessary material for the proper 
presentation of the new plan. 


Last year’s bonds got us started—shis 
year’s bonds ave to win! So let's all raise 
our sights, and get going. If we all pull 
together, we'll put it over with a bang! 


you've done your bit 


...now do your best! 
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LEXINGTON AVE, AT 48™ ST., N.Y. C.. 





“Still puffing that pipe, Jack?” 


“Sure—it’s COUNTRY DOCTOR 
PIPE MIXTURE” 


Yes, Country Doctor IS DIFFERENT. On 
duty or off, at work or play, you’ll find it 
soothingly cool with not a bit of bite or burn. 
Years of careful testing and blending of eight 
of the world’s finest tobaccos produced su- 
perbly fine Country Doctor Pipe Mixture, 


COSTS ONLY A PENNY A PIPEFUL 








If your dealer doesn't have it, write Philip Morris 
& Co. Ltd., Inc., 119 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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MOVIES 


Hollywood’s Army 


Back in 1918 Uncle Sam and Irving 
Berlin—one of the most successful collab- 
orating teams in the history of show busi- 
ness—produced a review called “Yip, Yip, 
Yaphank” at Camp Upton and brought it 
to Broadway for a profit of $83,000. This 
was nice going for the time, but small beer 
indeed compared with what the same pair 
of producers accomplished almost two 
dozen years later with a. fresh batch of 
doughboys and the present Upton show, 
“This Is the Army.” 

Between assorted royalties, fees, and 
box-office receipts, the touring “This Is 
the Army” rounded up almost $2,000,000 
for the Army Emergency Relief Fund 
before digging in on Warner Brothers’ lot. 
And the afternoon before the stage show 
bombed Broadway into submission 
(NEwswEEK, July 13, 1942), the Warners 
had advanced $250,000 on a contract en- 
titling them to 50 per cent of the film ver- 
sion’s profits. Three weeks later, of their 
own volition, they recanted for a 100 per 
cent profit to the relief fund. This, ac- 
cording to Jack L. Warner, should add 
something like $10,000,000 more to Army 
relief. He should know. 

Morning-after critics rated “This Is the 
Army” on-stage as one of Broadway’s 
greatest musical productions. The Techni- 
color screen version -comes reasonably 
close to approximating the spirited high 
jinks of the original—and that is consid- 
erably better than average for any Hol- 
lywood musical. 

Just as in the case of the stage show, 
the man behind the grease paint is still 
Irving Berlin, who has given almost two 
years of his time to the success of the 
Warner production. 





NEWSWEEK 


Working with what amounted to glori- 
ed G.I. vaudeville, the Warner execu. 
tives, Director Michael Curtiz and Au- 
thors Casey Robinson and Capt. Claude 
Binyon (all operating on the star-span-. 
gled cuff) did more than just. turn the 
cameras loose on the gusty proceedings, 
They whipped up a father (George Mur. 
phy)-son (Ronald Reagan) theme that 
bridges the gap between “Yaphank” and 
“This Is the Army” and calls on the civil- 
ian services of Joan Leslie, Alan Hale (re. 
duced to brassiere and skirt in a trying 
moment) , George Tobias, Charles Butter- 
worth, Stanley Ridges, and Rosemary De 
Camp among others. 

In passing, Joe Louis repeats his fa- 
mous speech about our being “on God's 
side,” Kate Smith sings “God Bless Amer- 
ica” (which Berlin wrote and rejected in 
“Yaphank” days) , and Berlin himself dif- 
fidently whispers the song about a guy 
who wanted to murder the bugler. 

In their wisdom, however, the Warners 
have seen to it that this is still a show 
for and by the boys in khaki: G.I. acro- 
bats and jugglers, crooners and comics, 
hairy-chested yardbirds mincing belliger- 
ently as little ladies of the ensemble, and 
Joe Louis in an impressive punching-bag 
routine that beats time for a breakneck 
Negro dance ensemble. 


Mephisto Muses 


Draped in a cutaway befitting his mod- 
ernistic, air-conditioned office, Satan lis- 
tens to the deceased Henry Van Cleve’s 
case as he applies for a passport to Hades. 
Henry (Don Ameche) had been something 
of a ladies’ man from the ages of 1 to 70. 
At 1 he had caused dissension between 
his mother and grandmother; at 2 he 
shared his affectionate nurse with an Irish 
cop; at 9 he first learned that little girls 


The Army? Hairy-chested damosels cavort around a prone Alan Hale 
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An air-cooled Satan said “Up!” 


could be gold diggers; and at 15 his French 
governess had taught him the retributive 
significance of the hangover. 

But for all Henry’s real and imaginary 
escapades at one age or another, the bet- 
ter part of his life was spent happily mar- 
ried to Martha (Gene Tierney). At the 
end of Henry’s recital, which is an en- 
tire film told in flashback, a judicious 
Satan (Laird Cregar) apologetically but 
firmly steers the sinner toward an eleva- 
tor marked “Up.” 

“Heaven Can Wait”—Ernst Lubitsch’s 
first film under a producer-director con- 
tract with Twentieth Century-Fox—is a 
choice item for admirers of the Lubitsch 
“touch” and a sentimental, entertaining 
period piece in Technicolor that can be 
recommended to any class of moviegoer. 


Third Nymph 


Since Margaret Kennedy wrote “The 


Constant Nymph” in 1924, her novel has ~ 


been dramatized for the stage and twice 
adapted for the screen. That the third and 
current film version still stands up two 
decades and a world war later is due partly 
to Warner Brothers’ fine production and 
partly to the author’s engaging picture of 
among the triumphantly uninhibited 
Sangers in their tumble-down Swiss chalet. 
As Tessa, feyest and most fragile of old 
Albert Sanger’s circus, Joan Fontaine gives 
& glowing performance that almost is ca- 
le of carrying the film by itself. Charles 
Boyer (though physically the opposite of 
the ascetic English musician, Lewis Dodd) 
8 completely plausible as the caged bo- 
ian who rebels against the inscrutable 
ways of English society. And Alexis Smith, 
a his embattled and aristocratic wife, 
Plays her first important role with sur- 
pnsing assurance and sensitivity. At best, 
however, “The Constant Nymph” is su- 
Perior escapism for those who like their ro- 
Mance well rarefied on both sides. 








. A new war tool 


bad 


from a veteran 


toolmaker 


Modern warfare has created demands for 

new types of fighting equipment—which, in 

turn, requires new kinds of production tools. 

Disston, with more than a century of experience in fine toolmaking, is helping 
to solve many of these wartime problems. 


One such important job was the manufacture of a special file—for work on a 
troublesome piece of Army Ordnance. The specifications were most stringent. 
The double bevel on the edge of the tool had to be cut with a file surface of 98 
teeth to the inch, and the edge formed by both bevels had to be held to a per- 
fectly straight line. Furthermore, special dies had to be made to hold the file to 
the correct radius during the heat treating operation. 


Disston succeeded in producing a highly satisfactory file under these difficult 
requirements. And it is the same skill and care that provide you with better per- 
formance and longer life in such standard tools as Disston files and rasps, wood 
and metal cutting saws, hack saw blades, tool bits and machine knives. 


Conserve vital man-minutes in your plant with Disston quality tools—and 
with free Conservation Control instruction cards on tool use and care. For com- 
plete information write Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., 846 Tacony, Philadelphia 
35, Pa., U.S. A. 


This special file is made with the 
fine craftsmanship and extraordi- 
nary skill that are traditional at 
Disston . . . The same high stand- 
ards of quality found in such other 
Disston Products as Beet Shred- 
ding Knives; Carboloy-fitted Saws 
for milling the fins on forged alumi- 
num alloy cylinder heads; Gaso- 
line-driven Chain Saws for the 
U.S. Armed Forces; and immense 


Inserted Tooth Saws for cutting 
alloy steels in the manufacture of 
tanks and marine equipment. 


LISSTON 
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Conserve Man-Minutes 


and help win the war 








' Makes a home-boage™ 
feel like Somebody... 


To enrich your close-to-hearth hours | 
: select a Royalton for complete smok- ~* 
ing satisfaction ... The pleasure that a 
Royalton brings will endure long after 
ordinary pipes have been laid aside. 
























Fienaty oa 
fort...good food... 
attractive rooms in 
Cleveland’s most 
convenient hotel. 
On Public Square 
and connected with 
Union Passenger 
Terminal. 
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Replacements ore horder and harder to get. Mark 
your things with your own name, woven to order 
by Cash’s, and prevent most losses. Cash’s are o 
favorite identification with the armed forces as well 


cs ct home. Ask your Dept. Store for CASH’S or 


write us. Dve to our volume of militory business 
PLEASE place orders for Schoo! EARLY! 


Trial Offer: Send us 15e for 
1 Dozen of your FIRST name. 


CASTS 25 5 = eee om 


DOZEN $1.50 


PRICES (" 


SIX DOZEN $2.00 Wet 








MUSIC 


Beethoven for Free 


In 1940 the venerable Frederick Stock 
conducted the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra in an enthusiastic rendition of “For 
He’s a Jolly Good Fellow.” The occasion 
was the presence of James Petrillo at, a 
concert in Grant Park. But as soon as the 
orchestra had finished an usher passed a 
note from the audience up to Dr. Stock. 
It requested “I'll Be Glad When You're 
Dead, You Rascal, You.” The request was 
not granted. 

Last week Petrillo (and his boys) an- 
nounced they would spend $250,000, with 
another $250,000 on tap, to show the coun- 
try they really are jolly good fellows 
rather than the rascals whom the broad- 
casting officials and the record and tran- 
scription manufacturers wish were very, 
very dead. On the eve of what may be a 
decisive engagement with the War Labor 
Board* the American Federation of Mu- 
sicians announced that, at the request of 








*Petrillo’s much publicized ban which has 
prevented his union’s musicians from making 
records and transcriptions for exactly a year. 
The War Labor Board is appointing a three- 
man panel to get Petrillo to arbitrate with the 
transcription companies (NEWSWEEK, July 19). 


International 
Petrillo tooted for gratis culture 
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President Roosevelt, they would send the 
big-name symphony orchestras to play 
Beethoven—for free—on the village greens 
of the American hinterland. At the White 
House, Secretary Stephen Early confirmed 
that this fulfilled a desire the President 
has had for years. But any announcement 
of the project was pallid compared with 
Petrillo’s own account. 

“It happened this way. The President 


sends for me. What the hell, I figures, he’s § 


going to pry me off them music cans. He 
don’t even mention it. Instead he tells me 
about them countries in Europe, how the 
people are poor and can’t get to the big 
cities to hear music, so the orchestras go 
to the little towns. He says it’s too bad 
we don’t do more of that here. He don’t 
exactly tell me to do anything but he 
kinda says: ‘Jimmy, I wish you’d think 
it over and see if you can’t come up with 
something.’ So I says, ‘Mr. President, |] 
think the union could do something about 
it.” Sure enough, the executive committee 
puts up 250,000 bucks which is a lotta 
lettuce for little guys like us.” 

The union hopes to give 570 open-air 
concerts this summer, weather permitting, 
which at union scale and travel costs is 
smart arithmetic. But there is high discord 
in some quarters. Neville Miller, president 
of the National Association of Broadcast- 
ers, called: the announcement “unequaled 
for hypocrisy. Mr. Petrillo has done more 
to prevent symphonic music in the United 
States than any other man in the history of 
our country.” 

Yet to thousands of “live” musicians 
Petrillo can do no wrong. He became presi- 
dent of the Chicago Federation when with 
the advent of talking pictures 300 music 
makers in Hollywood replaced 22,000 house 
musicians. Then radio blazed ahead and at 
first all musicians clamored to play over 
the air whether they were paid or not. By 
1980 the juke box had made its appearance 
in roadhouses and restaurants (it grossed 
$250,000,000 last year) and the musicians 
were quietly ushered out the back door. 

Petrillo has fought these mechanical in- 
roads on live music one by one. Today, 
battling for a performance royalty every 
time a record goes out over the air and 
part of every nickel in every juke box, he 
is deadlocked with the entire broadcasting 
and recording industry. The public, as 
usual, is in the middle. © 


Yes, We Have No War Song 


Half of those present clutched the manu- 
script of “the greatest little unpublished 
war song yet written.” Without urging, all 
were ready to swarm to the piano and 
prove it—a few even tried, But the meet- 
ing of the American Theater Wing Music 
War Committee held in New York last 
week ended in earnest bafflement. 

For months the committee had been 
auditioning new war songs. Chairman 
Oscar Hammerstein II, addressing a gath- 
ering of song writers, pluggers, and pub- 
lishers met to consider the industry’s fail- 
ure to produce a hit war song, warned that 
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'M DREAMING OF A WHITE MISTRESS 











Starved for war songs, U.S. soldiers 
parody their own. The picture is from 
“Give Out!” (Arrowhead Press, $1.25), 
a collection of the more printable 


this war was like no other and that no 
June-moon routine would turn the trick. 
A more realistic approach was needed. 

Further, no bragging, cocksure, up-and- 
at-’em lyrics would find favor. Even if 
“Over There” had been written yesterday, 
he added, it wouldn’t do. Other evidence, 
from song writers now in the services and 
from Army, Navy and Office of War In- 
formation representatives, forced the con- 
clusion that servicemen sing what they 
like, use any old tune they remember, and 
make up new and often unprintable words 
as they go along. 

The song writers gathered up their mu- 
sic unhappily and went back to Broadway 
to try again. 


RECORD WEEK 


Faure: Inciwentat Music To PELLEAS 
ET Me.isanpe. Serge Koussevitzky and 
the Boston Symphony. Victor. Two 12- 
inch records in album, $2.50. One of the 
early composers to try to capture Maeter- 
linck’s mood, Fauré makes warmer music 
than Debussy, who tried it first. As usual, 
Koussevitzky’s luminous reading leaves 
little to be desired. 


Ravet: Rapsopre Espacnoute. Artur 
Rodzinski and the Cleveland Orchestra. 
Columbia. Two 12-inch records in album, 
$2.50. Now that Stokowski’s much older 
version is outdated, this new interpreta- 
tion is welcome indeed—for Rodzinski has 
turned in a brilliant and colorful job. 





To men like you who are 


SHAPING TOMORROW 


TODAY! 


The strategic location, available manpower and rich natural resources 
of West Virginia are attracting the attention of executives who are 
planning now for post-war production and industrial expansion. 
Perhaps the following questions and answers will give you a better 








understanding of West Virginia and its advantages. 


1 What natural resources are avail- 

abletoIndustryin West Virginia? 
Natural gas, oil, limestone, water 
power and hardwood timber are 
among the major natural resources. 
West Virginia has long been one of 
the nation’s leading producers of 
bituminous coal—and vast deposits of 
it remain untouched. There is an un- 
limited quantity of fresh, mountain 
water for industrial purposes. 


2 Does West Virginia possess favor- 
able transportation facilities? 
Blanketing the state is a network of 
splendid railways and highways— 

rmitting overnight shipments to 
Northern. Southern, Eastern and Mid- 
western markets. There is also water 
transportation direct to Ohio, Alle- 
gheny and Mississippi River ports. 


Is skilled manpower available 
3 in West Virginia? 

West Virginia’s labor force totals 
about 415,000 men, not counting 


farmers. New semi-skilled and 
unskilled labor isbeingattracted. 


Are the climate and living 
conditions favorable? 
Due to West Virginia’s loca- 


pblent sites and industrial opport: 
relative to definite localities will be 





‘tion—midway between the North and 


South—and its average high elevation, 
the seasons are extremely mild. In 
most industrial areas you'll find 
adequate housing—and in all com- 
munities, a cordial and a cooperative 
attitude toward industrial enterprises. 


Lh) What are the recreational facili- 
ties in West Virginia? 

West Virginia's State Parks and 
Forests are nationally known for rustic 
beauty, wholesome sport and invigo- 
rating recreation. Wild game is abun- 
dant... fishing is excellent! In most 
communities, civic, musical, drama 
and art organizations are popular. 


What are theleading manufactur- 

ing industries in West Virginia? 
These varied industries include huge 
chemical plants producing Nylon, 
chlorines, ammonia, bromines, salts, 
and other compounds and derivatives; 
companies producing glass (an indus- 
try in which West Virginia ranks 
second); coke and steel pro- 
ducers and allied industries; 
manufacturers of fluorescent 
lighting equipment, plastics, 
synthetic rubber, textiles, etc. 


y Bhp Bs resources, 
». Awy s you require 
bromptly furnished upow request. 


WEST VIRGINIA PUBLICITY COMMISSION 


Box 7, Capitol Building « Charleston, West Virginia 


Coal and Chemical Center of the Nation! 
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The scale that 
keeps records 


Keeping accurate record of milk received 
from each farmer-producer was the problem 
of a large St. Louis dairy. Both the dairy and 
the farmer had to be treated fairly. To solve 
this and many other similar problems, one 


numbers on a paper 
Tbbon, This recording i done in duplione, so 
that two parties may have identical records. 


A Bodine motor was chosen for this appli- 
cation, as for many others, because these 
motors are reliable and trouble-free. If you 
are designing motor-driven devices for post- 
war use, why not let Bodine engineers help 
you by designing exactly the right motor for 
your product? These precision motors have 
been helping industry for over 35 years. 


Bodine Electric Co., 2282 W. Ohio St., Chicage 12, Ill. 
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Good and Bad Propaganda 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


The silly and potentially tragic 
broadcasts of the Office of War Informa- 
tion after the fall of Mussolini highlight 
once more the weakness of our propa- 
ganda efforts to date. Europe must be 
getting the impression that the United 
States is two countries, one of them 
represented by the State Department, 
which, in its attitude toward North 
Africa and Italy held American lives 
and military necessity above ideology; 
the other, voicing an_ irreconcilable, 
amateurish and bungling insistence that 
its beliefs come first, whatever the cost. 
This Administration has succeeded in 
living with an ideological war in its own 
household, costly though it may be. But 
to permit a propaganda front to reveal 
such schisms costs lives, months of war 
and prestige. 

Propaganda must run on a single 
track, be dictated by a single point of 
view and be geared to a profound under- 
standing of the people at whom it is 
directed. That is why Wilson was so 
effective in splitting the German people 
away from their government in the last 
war. And that is why Stalin, whatever 
we may think of his ideology, has been 
the master propagandist in this war. He 
has been consistent, simple and shrewd 
beyond words. 


The fall of Mussolini brings to 
light one of the most brilliant facets of 
Stalin’s war of words. His propaganda 
since June 1941 was consistently con- 
ducted on the hypothesis that Italian 
Fascism was the weak spot in-the Axis 
armor. ; 

A remarkable feature of all Stalin’s 
“orders of the day” and other official 
proclamations has been his use of the 
word “Fascist” in describing the enemy. 
An examination of two years of Stalin’s 
pronouncements reveals not one use of 
the term “Nazi.” Nor is Communism 
stressed. It is “German Fascists” that he 
denounces—the “Fascist beasts” and 
the “treacherous Fascist fiends.” In 
Stalin’s first order, ten days after Hitler 
invaded Russia, the term “Fascist” is 
used no less than eighteen times. In the 
most recent one, it is employed nine 
times. Always, it is used specifically to 
describe the German regime. Italy is 
contemptuously ignored. 

There is deadly purpose in this use of 
the term. It conveys, with loathing, the 
ideological reason why Germany struck 
Russia. It opens up the way for efforts 


| to induce Germans to strike down Ger- 


now happily arrived, when Fascism 


‘and the German people. 


man Fascism. Above all, it identifies 
Hitler with the Fascist movement. For, 
in the midst of the early fury of the war, 
Stalin must have foreseen with un- 
believable shrewdness the distant day, 


would crack—falling even before the 
German Army was banished from 
Russia. 

There has been another sedulously 
observed feature of Stalin’s propaganda. 
In the Russian communiqués, German 
soldiers are “killed.” That word “killed” 
is pounded home with the relentlessness 
of fate. It is not “Fascists” who are 
“killed”: it is always “Germans.” Every 
day the German people are reminded, 
then, that “Germans” are dying for 
“Fascism.” In short, Stalin has been 
hammering into the minds of the Ger- 
mans the message that the clownish 
head of a nation for which they have 
only contempt was, in fact, the ideo- 
logical master and mentor of their own 
Fiihrer. Thus Stalin has been preparing 
for the time when he can drive the in- 
evitable wedge between Hitler, the army 


Following the single-minded course 
of turning Germans against their rulers, 
Stalin has acquiesced in the launching 
of the made-in-Russia “National Com- 
mittee for Free Germany” at the very 
moment Italian Fascism was ready to 
fall. In so doing, there is implicit recog- 
nition that the concept of republican 
government has always moved many 
Germans. A deep democratic feeling has 
always existed among many German 
intellectuals, especially South Germans, 
in the years since the Frankfort Con- 
vention of 1848. British and American 
observers may well believe that the 
“Free Germany” committee is a Com- 
munist affair. But at the moment its 
purpose is primarily to crack the Ger- 
man home front. And that is what we 
want, too. If it succeeds, hundreds of 
thousands of Americans, British and 
Russians will be spared. 

Propaganda, in its elements, is not a 
pleasant weapon for a free people to 
wield. It consists of selected truths, half- 
truths and untruths, designed to in- 
duce a mass opinion favorable to those 
who direct it. Largely, it is an appeal 
to prejudice, to the subconscious and 
to the selfish in man. But it is a powerful 
weapon of war. It saves lives. We have 
not been using it as well as we might. 
We could learn a lesson from Stalin. 











We have this to say...to a lady whose 
boy has gone to war. All of us here 
in America want our fighting men to 
come back. 


To help bring them safely home, we’re 
giving them the best equipment we can 
produce. The finest of food, clothing, 
medicine, guns, tanks, planes. 


That’s why planes like the U. S. Army 
Bell Airacobra are designed with stout 
armorplate protecting the pilot... 


Shed tats aa et 


BE art SG iret He Se, OE ARIEL ter 


With bullet-resistant ‘“armor glass’’. . . 


With a 37 mm. cannon in the nose. 
(After all, an explosive cannon shell 
hurtling at the enemy is a pretty good 
protective device!) 


It’s Okay, Mom 


With self sealing gas tanks... 


These and all the other safety features 
built into American planes add weight, 
make design problems tougher. But 
they'll bring safely home many an 
American boy who might not have 
come home without them. 





a thanks to the U.S. Bottled-in-Bond 
Act which regulates details of aging, bottling and 
’ labeling of bonded whiskies, there has been no war- 
time change in this pre-war quality. For generations 
past, these five famous bonds have been America’s 
outstanding whiskeys. And they still are! 


So even in war-time you can still have the finest whis- 
kies you ever knew in peace-time...but you will have 
to have just a little patience with us, when you don’t 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 


MARYLAND STRAIGHT RYE WHISKEY 


AW hr 


THESE WHISKIES ARE 4 YEARS OLD + 100 PROOF + BOTTLED IN BOND - 


OLD TAYLOR 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY 


MOUNT VERNON 


The distilleries of this company are engaged 
in the production of alcobol for war purposes. 


F ows 


happen to find the particular brand you want in your ; 
licensed dealer’s store. ; 


For with limited stocks and an ever-growing demand 
we have the task of being trustees for you who love 
fine whiskies. It is our task to distribute these remain- 
ing stocks of fine bonded whiskies fairly, but at the 
same time wisely so that you can depend on having 
this same superlative quality until conditions permit 
the production and proper aging of new stocks. 


OLD crow 
OLD OVERHOLT 


PENNSYLVANIA STRAIGHT RYE WHISKEY 


OFS 


NATIONAL DISTILERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, N.Y. © Copr. 1943 








KENTUCKY STRAIGHT WHISKEY—RYE OR BOURBON 


